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A COLLECTION OF 
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value. The fac-simile letters are printed in ink the color of the originals, three letters being inserts 
in the binding. Several of the portraits are printed direct from the wood upon india paper. 








The publication of the Thackeray letters is a literary 
event of almost unique importance They reflect every 
mood, from depression te exaltation, of the great writer's 
mind ; they are full of humor, of oddities and whimsicali- 
ties : are crowded with characteristic pen-and-ink sketches, 
and of allusions to his works.— The Becton Advertiser 


Of the value and interest of these letters it is almost im 
possible to speak too highly, while the appearance of Mr. 
James Russell Lowell's name in connection with the edit- 
ing is a guarantee that this important part of the under 
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By Prof. F. Max Miiller. Sermons preached chiefly at Yale College. By 
$4. Theodore D. Woolsey, D.D., LL.D. With 
portrait. Crown &vo, $2. 


2 vols., crown 8vo, 


Professor Miller need be under no apprehension for the 
success of these volumes. Any work signed by so illus- This new edition of more than a seore of ex-President 
trious a name is sure of a warm welcome ; while such | Woolsey’s discourses wiil be welcomed by all who appre 

iestions as the origin of language and the descent of man | ciate the qualities which make these sermons pre-eminent 
wave assuredly not lost their interest when they are | —the direct application of truth, severe logical simplicity, 
discussed in a style almost unique for its combined clear- | and that eloquence which springs from unaffected earnest- 
ness, point, and vigor.—The Academy. | ness and single-hearted sincerity. 
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By Frank R. Stockton. 12mo, gilt top, $1.25. 

In this, as in his other volumes, Mr. Stockton displays to the full his wholly excep- 
tional genius for story-telling. These tales, so rich in humor and fancy that they are, to 
use Mr. Howells’ phrase, *‘an unmixed blessing and delight,” were written for young 
folks ; but the quality of Mr. Stockton’s work is of such a high character that they are 
capable of giving equal pleasure to adults, and are sure to add to the reputation of the 
author. 

Also, two of Mr. Stockton’s books in new and cheaper editions : 


Rudder Grange. 12mo, gilt top, $1 25. The Late Mrs. Null 12mo, gilt top, $1.25. 
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LIVING LIGHTS. 


A pepuier account of Phosphorescent Apimals 
and Vegetables. By Charles F. Holder. With 
27 full page illustrations. Sq. Svo, $2. 

A fascinating description of the various phenomena of 
phosphorescence observable on sea and on land, with much 
irious information about all forms of animal life that 
emit light, presented in a style that is sure to attract and 
old the attention of the young and interest them in the 
further study of this novel branch of Natural History. 
The author is as entertaining as he is in his other books, 
The Ivory King,”’ ete 


THE MAKING OF THE GREAT WEST. 


By Samuel Adams Drake. With 145 illustra- 
tions and maps. 12mo, $1.75. 


Mr. Drake's volume is similar in purpose to his other 
popular work, ** The Making of New England,” and, like 
that, presents in aclear and attractive form suggestive 
phases of historical research often overlooked. After dis- 
cussing in detail the original explorations of the Spaniards, 
the French, and the English, he traces the development of 
America as a nation by conquest, annexation, and by ex- 
ploration. 
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In one volume octavo, of about 400 pages, beautifully illustrated. 
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Seminole War. Weare shown both the tragic and comic side of Inpian Warrare. There are sketches of Wasu 
INGTON BOTH BEFORE AND prRine THE Repetition. The work is interesting throughout. We see General Hancock 
in his true character ; always manly, outspoken, fearless. Pathos and humor follow each other through the 
chapters of this work, which is romantic and historical. 


The Greatest Book of the Age. 


LIFE OF LEO XIII. 


From an Authentic Memoir furnished by His Order. Written with the encouragement, Approbation, and Bless 
ing of His Hourness tur Pork, By Bexnarp O’Raitty, D D., L.D. (Laval.) In one volume octavo, of about 6”) 
pages. 
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A famous physician, many years ago, formulated a preparation which effected r 
markable cures of liver diseases, bile, indigestion, etc., and from a small beginning there 
arose a large demand and sale for it, which has ever increased until, after generations 
have passed, its popularity has become world-wide. The name of this celebrated rem- 
edy is COCKLE’s ANTI-BILIOUS PILLS, 

To such traveled Americans as have become acquainted with the great merits of 
these Pills (so unlike any others) and who have ever since resorted to their use in cases 
of need, commendation is unnecessary. But to those who have not used them and have 
no knowledge of their wonderful virtues we now invite attention. 

The use of these Pills in the United States is already large. Their virtues have never 
varied, and will stand the test of any climate. They are advertised—not in a flagrant 
manner, but modestly ; for the great praise bestowed upon them by high authorities 
renders it unnecessary, even distasteful, to extol their merits beyond plain, unvarnished 
statements, 

Persons afflicted with indigestion or any bilious or liver trouble, should bear in mind 
**COCKLE’s ANTI-BILIOUS PILLS,” and should ask for them of their druggist, and if he 
has not got them, insist that he should order them, especially for themselves, or of any 
wholesale dealer, of whom they can be had. 
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tilation and equable temperature, without drafts. In use everywhere. Illustrated Catalogues. 


EDWIN A. JACKSON & BRO., 
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SOME DEFECTS IN OUR POLITICAL AND SOCIAL 
INSTITUTIONS. 





Ir our Government and legislation are permeated and fortified 
by divine revelation and Christian traditions, we cannot ignore 
the fact that they are assailed by unbelief, impiety, and socialism. 
We have our moral Hell Gate, which threatens our ship of State, 
and which it requires more than the genius of a Newton to 
remove. If we have strong hopes for the future of our country, 
we are not without fears. The dangers that threaten our civiliza- 
tion may be traced for the most part to the family. The root of 
the commonwealth is in the homes of the people. The social and 
civil life springs from the domestic life of mankind. The official 
life of a nation is ordinarily the reflex of the moral sense of the 
people. The morality of public administration is to be gauged 
by the moral standard of the family. The river does not rise 
above its source. 

We are confronted by a number of great evils—Mormonism 
and divorce, which strike at the root of the family and society ; 
an imperfect and vicious system of education, which undermines 
the religion of our youth ; the desecration of the Christian Sab- 
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bath, which tends to obliterate in our adult population the salu- 
tary fear of God and the homage we owe Him; a fraudulent 
ballot ; and an administration of justice pernicious in its dila- 
tory character. Our insatiable greed for gain, the co-existence of 
colossal wealth with abject poverty, the extravagance of the rich, 
the discontent of the poor, our eager and impetuous rushing 
through life, and every other moral and social delinquency, may 
be traced to one or other of the radical vices above enumerated. 
Every man that has the welfare of his country at heart, can- 
not fail to view with alarm the existence and the gradual develop- 
ment of Mormonism, which is a plague-spot on our civilization, a 
discredit to our Government, a degradation of the female sex, and 
a standing menace to the sanctity of the marriage bond. The 


feeble and spasmodic attempts that have been made to repress 


this social evil, and the virtual immunity which it enjoys, have 
rendered its apostles bold and defiant. Formerly they were con- 
tent with enlisting recruits from England, Wales, Sweden and 
other parts of Scandinavia ; but now, emboldened by toleration, 
they send their emissaries thronghout the country and obtain 
disciples from North Carolina, Georgia, and other States of the 
Union. 

The reckless facility with which divorce is procured is an 
evil scarcely less deplorable than Mormonism ; indeed, it is, in 
some respects, more dangerous than the latter; for divorce has the 
sanction of the civil law, which Mormonism has not. Is not the 
law of divorce a virtual toleration of Mormonism in a modified 
form ? Mormonism consists in simultaneous polygamy, while 
the law of divorce practically leads to successive polygamy. 

Each State has in its statutes a list of causes, or rather pretexts, 
which are recognized as sufficient ground for divorce a vinculo. 
There are in all twenty-two or more causes, most of them of a 
very trifling character, and in some States, as in Illinois and 
Maine, the power of granting a divorce is left to the discretion of 
the judge ! 

The second evil that bodes mischief to our country and en- 
dangers the stability of our Government arises from our mutilated 
and vicious system of public school education. I am persuaded 
that the popular errors now existing in reference to education 
spring from anincorrect notion of that term. 70 educate means 
to bring out, to develop the intellectual, moral, and religious fac- 
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ulties of the soul. An education, therefore, that improves only 
the mind and the memory, to the neglect of moral and religious 
training, is at best but an imperfect and defective system. ‘Ac- 
cording to Webster’s definition, to educate is ‘‘ to instill into the 
mind principles of art, science, morals, religion, and behavior.” 
“To educate,” he says, “in the arts is important; in religion, 
indispensable.” 

It is, indeed, eminently useful that the intellect of our youth 
should be developed, and that they should be made familiar with 
those branches of knowledge which they are afterward likely to 
pursue. They can then go forth into the world, gifted with a well- 
furnished mind and armed with a lever by which they may elevate 
themselves in the social scale, and become valuable members of 
society. It is also most desirable that they should be made 
acquainted, in the course of their studies, with the history of our 
own country, with the origin and principles of its Government, 
and with the eminent men who have served it by their states- 
manship and defended it by their valor. This knowledge will 
instruct them in their civic duties and rights, and contribute to 
make them enlightened citizens and devoted patriots. 

But it is not enough for children to have a secular education : 
they most receive a religious training. Indeed, religious knowl- 
edge is as iar above human science as the soul is above the body, 
as heaven is above earth, as eternity is above time. The little 
child that is familiar with the Christian Catechism, is really more 
enlightened on truths that should come home to every rational 
mind than the most profound philosophers of Pagan antiquity, 
or even than many of the so-called philosophers of our own 
times. He has mastered the great problem of life. He knows 
his origin, his sublime destiny, and the means of attaining it—a 
knowledge which no human science can impart without the light 
of Revelation. 

We want our children to receive an education which will make 
them not only learned, but pious men. We want them to be not 
only polished members of society, but, also, conscientious Chris- 
tians. We desire for them a training that will form their heart, as 
well as expand their mind. We wish them to be not only men of 
the world, but, above all, men of God. 

A knowledge of history is most useful and important for the 
student. He should be acquainted with the lives of those illustri- 
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ous heroes that founded empires—of those men of genius that en- 

ightened the world by their wisdom and learning, and embellished 
their works of art. 

ut is it not more important to learn something of the King of 

ho created all these kingdoms, and by whom kings reign ? 


more important to study that uncreated Wisdom before 


whom all earthly wisdom is folly, and to admire the works of the 


Divine Artist who paints the lily and who gilds the cloud ? 
The religious and secular education of our children cannot be 
ed from each other without inflicting a fatal wound upon 
soul. The usual consequence of such a separation is to 
ralyze the moral faculties and so foment a spirit of indifference 
ters of faith. Education is to the soul what food is to the 
The milk with which the infant is nourished at its 
her’s breast, feeds not only its head, but permeates at the 
same time the heart and other bodily organs. In like manner 
the intellectual and moral growth of our children must go hand 
in hand ; otherwise their education is shallow and fragmentary, 
and often proves a curse instead of a blessing. 

Guizot, an eminent Protestant writer of France, expresses 
himself so clearly and forcibly on this point that we cannot for- 
bear quoting his words: ‘‘ In order,” he says, ‘‘ to make popular 
education truly good and socially useful, it must be fundamen- 
tally religious. . . . It is necessary that national education 
should be given and received in the midst of a religious atmos- 
phere, and that religious expressions and religious observances 
should penetrate into all its parts. Religion is not a study or an 
exercise to be restricted to a certain place or a certain hour ; it is 
a faith and a law which ought to be felt everywhere, and which, 
after this manner alone, can exercise all its beneficial influence 
upon our mind and our life.” 

The remedy for the defects of our system would be supplied, 
if the denominational plan, such as now obtains in Canada, were 
applied in our public schools. 

The desecration of the Christian Sabbath is another social 
danger against which it behooves us to set our face, and to take 
timely precautions before it assumes proportions too formidable to 
be easily eradicated. 

The custom of observing religious holidays has prevailed both 

ient and modern times, and among nations practicing a 
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false system of worship, as well as among those that have professed 
the true religion. They have set apart one day in the week, or, at 
least, certain days in the month or year, for the public and solemn 
worship of their Creator, just as they have instituted national 
festivals to commemorate signal civic blessings obtained by their 
heroes and statesmen. 

The Hebrew people were commanded by Almighty God to 
keep holy the Sabbath day, or Saturday, because on that day God 
rested from His work; and we have warrant for asserting that 
the Sabbatical observance was anterior to the promulgation of the 
Mosaic law, and derived from the primitive law given to Adam. 

With what profound reverence, then, should we view an 
ordinance which was instituted to draw man closer to his Maker, 
and to inculcate on him humanity toward his fellow-being, and 
compassion for even the beast of burden; an ordinance whose 
observance was requited by temporal blessings, and whose viola- 
tion was avenged by grievous calamities ; which is first proclaimed 
at the dawn of human life, re-echoed on Mount Sinai, and engraved 
by the finger of God on the Decalogue ; which applies to all times 
and places, and is demanded by the very exigencies of our nature ! 

Sunday, or the Lord’s day, is consecrated to rest from servile 
work and to public worship by the Christian world, to commemo- 
rate the resurrection of our Saviour from the grave, by which He 
consummated the work of our redemption, and to foreshadow the 
glorious resurrection of the elect and the eternal rest which they 
will enjoy in the life to come. Most appropriately, indeed, has 
Sunday been chosen ; for, if it was proper to solemnize the day on 
which God created the world, how much more meet to celebrate 
the day on which He redeemed it ! 

As the worship of our Creator is nourished and perpetuated by 
religious festivals, so does it languish where they are unobserved, 
and become paralyzed by their suppression. Whenever the enemies 
of God seek to destroy the religion of a people, they find no means 
so effectual for carrying out their impious designs as by the sup- 
pression of the Sabbath. Thus, when Antiochus determined to 


abolish the sacred laws of the Hebrew people, and to compel them to 


conform to the practice of idolatry, he defiled the temples of Jeru- 
salem and Garizim ; he put an end to the Jewish sacrifices, and, 
above all, he forbade, under pain of death, the observance of ‘he 


Sabbath and the other religious solemnilies, substituting in their 
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stead his own birthday and the feast of Bacchus as days of sacri- 
fice and licentious indulgence. 

The leaders of the French Revolution, in 1793, adopted similar 
methods for the extirpation of the Lord’s day in France. The 
churches were profaned and dedicated to the Goddess of Reason, 
the priests were exiled or put to death, and the very name of 
Sunday, or Lord’s day, was abolished from the calendar, so that 
every hallowed tradition associated with that day might be obliter- 
ated from the minds of the people. 

And it is a well-known fact that, in our own times, the enemies 
of religion are the avowed opponents of the Christian Sabbath. 
I have seen the Sunday violated in Paris, in Brussels, and other 
capitals of Europe. And even in Rome | have seen government 
workmen engaged, on the Lord’s day, in excavating and in build- 
ing houses. Who are they that profane the Sunday in those cities 
of Europe? They are men lost to all sense of religion, who glory 
in their impiety, and who aim at the utter extirpation of Chris- 
tianity. 

A close observer cannot fail to note the dangerous inroads 
which have been made on the Lord’s day within the last quarter 
of a century in our own country ; and if these invasions are not 
checked in time the day may come when the religious quiet now 
happily reigning in Baltimore and other well-ordered cities will 
be changed into a day of noise and turbulence, when the sound 
of the bell will be drowned by the echo of the hammer and the 
dray, when the prayer-book and the Bible will be supplanted by 
the newspaper and the magazine, when the votaries of the thea- 
tre and the drinking saloon will outnumber the church worship- 
ers, and the salutary thoughts of God, and of the soul, and of 
eternity will be choked by the cares of business and by the pleas- 


ures and dissipations of the world. 

We cannot but admire the wisdom of God and His intimate 
knowledge of the human heart in designating one day in the week 
on which public homage should be paid to Him. So engrossing 


are the cares and occupations of life, so absorbing its pleasures, 
that it is difficult, if not impossible, to direct the thoughts of 
mankind to the higher pursuits of virtue and religious worship, 
unless a special time is set apart for these spiritual exercises. We 
have certain hours assigned to the various functions of daily life. 
We have stated hours for retiring to rest at night, and for rising 
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from sleep, for partaking of our meals, and attending to our regu- 
lar avocations. If we discharged those ordinary functions only 
when the spirit would move us, and inclination would prompt us, 
our health would be impaired, and our temporal interests would 
suffer. And so would our spiritual nature grow torpid if there 
were no fixed day for renovating it by the exercise of divine praise 
and adoration. We might fora time worship God at irregular in- 
tervals, and would probably end by neglecting to commune with 
Him altogether. 

The Christian Sabbath is a living witness of revelation and an 
abiding guardian of Christianity. The religious services held in 
our churches each successive Sunday are the most effective 
means for keeping fresh in the minds and hearts of our people the 
sublime and salutary teachings of the Gospel. Our churches ex- 
ercise on the truths of revelation an influence analogous to that 
exerted by our courts of justice in the civil law. The silence and 
solemnity of the court, the presence of the judge, the power with 
which he is clothed, the weight of his decisions, give an authority 
to our civil and criminal jurisprudence and invest it with a sanc- 
tion, which it could not have if our courts were closed. 

In like manner, the religious decorum observed in our temples 
of worship, the holiness of the place, the sacred character of the 
officiating ministers, above all, the reading and exposition of the 
sacred Scriptures, inspire men with a reverence for the divine law 
and cause it to exert a potent influence on the moral guidance of 
the community, and the summary closing of our civil tribunals 
would not entail a more disastrous injury on the laws of the land, 
than the closing of our churches would inflict on the Christian re- 
ligion. 

How many social blessings are obtained by the due observance 
of the Lord’s day ? The institution of the Christian Sabbath has 
contributed more to the peace and good order of nations than 
could be accomplished by standing armies and the best organized 
police force. The officers of the law are a terror, indeed, to evil 
doers, and arrest them for overt acts, while the ministers of re- 


ligion, by the lessons they inculcate, prevent crime by appealing 
to the conscience, and promote peace in the kingdom of the soul. 

The cause of charity and mutual benevolence is greatly fostered 
by the sanctification of the Sunday. When weassemble at church 
on the Lord’s day, we are admonished by that very fact, that we 
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are all members of the same social body, and that we should have 
for one another the same lively sympathy and spirit of co-opera- 
tion which the members of the human body entertain towards 
each other. We are reminded that we are all enlivened and sanc- 
tified by the same spirit : ‘* There are diversities of graces,” says 
the Apostle, ‘‘ but the same spirit ; and there are diversities of 
ministries, but the same Lord; and there are diversities of op- 
erations, but the same God, who worketh all in all.” We have 
all divers pursuits and avocations; we occupy different grades 
of society; but in the house of God all these distinctions are 
leveled and the same spirit that enters the heart of the most ex- 
alted citizen does not disdain to descend also into the soul of the 
humblest peasant. 

If, indeed, the observance of the Sunday were irksome and 
difficult, there would be some excuse for neglecting this ordi- 
nance. But it is a duty which, so far from involving labor and 
self-denial, contributes to health of body as well as to content- 
ment of mind. The Christian Sunday is not to be confounded 
with the Jewish or the old Puritan Sabbath. It prescribes the 
golden mean between rigid Sabbatarianism on the one hand, and 
lax indulgence on the other. There is little doubt that the 
revulsion in public sentiment from a rigorous to a loose observ- 
ance of the Lord’s day can be ascribed to the sincere but mis- 
guided zeal of the Puritans who confounded the Christian Sunday 
with the Jewish Sabbath, and imposed restraints on the people 
which were repulsive to Christian freedom, and not warranted 
by the Gospel dispensation. The Lord’s day should always be 
regarded as a day of joy. We should be cheerful, without being 
dissipated ; grave and religious, without being sad or melancholy. 
Christianity forbids, indeed, all unnecessary servile work on that 
day ; but, as ‘‘the Sabbath was made for man, and not man for 
the Sabbath,” she allows such work whenever charity or necessity 
may demand it. And as it is a day, not only of religion, but also 


of relaxation of mind and body, she permits us to spend a por- 


tion of it in innocent recreation. In a word, the true conception 
of the Lord’s day is expressed in the words of the Psalmist : 
‘*This is the day which the Lord hath made, let us be glad and 
rejoice therein.” 

A word must be added on two other pregnant evils : The ballot 
is the expression of the will of a free people, and its purity should 
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be guarded with the utmost jealousy. To violate that purity is 
to wound the State in its tenderest point. 

The repeated cry of “election frauds” is one full of warning. 
In many instances, undoubtedly, it is the empty charge of de- 
feated partisans against the victors; yet enough remain, of a 
substantial character, to be ominous. In every possible way—by 
tickets insidiously printed, by ‘‘ stuffing” the box, by “tissue 
ballots,” and ‘‘repeating” and ‘‘ personation”—frauds are at- 
tempted, and too often successfully, upon the ballot. It is the 
gravest menace to free institutions. 

Defective registration laws and negligence to secure the ballot- 
box by careful legal enactments, in part account for such a state 
of affairs; but a prime cause is that the better class of citizens 
so often stand aloof from practical politics and the conduct of 
campaigns. It is one result of universal suffrage that elections 
very frequently turn upon the votes of that large class made up 
of the rough and baser sort. To influence and organize this vote 
is the ‘‘dirty work” of politics. Gentlemen naturally shrink 
from it. Hence it has gotten, for the most part, with the general 
political machinery, into unreputable hands; and from these 
hands issue the election frauds, which thicken in the great cities, 
and gravely endanger our institutions. The ballot is the ready 


and potent instrument which registers the will of a free people 


for their own government, and the violation of its purity leads 
directly to the point where there is either loss of liberty or revolu- 
tion to restore it. We all remember what happened in 1876, 
when alleged tampering with election returns affected the Presi- 
dential succession, and a great cloud arose and for weeks hung, 
dark and threatening, over the land. It was a tremendous crisis, 
and perhaps only the memories of recent war averted disastrous 
strife. 

We hail it with satisfaction, that a more healthy public opin- 
ion in this quarter seems developing, that reputable citizens ap- 
pear more disposed to bear an active part in practical politics, 
and that ‘‘ reform,” ‘‘a free ballot,” ‘‘a fair count,” are becom- 
ing, under the pressure, more and more party watchwords. It is 
a purifying tendency in a vital direction. 

Yet, another crying evil is the wide interval that so often in- 
terposes between a criminal’s conviction and the execution of the 
sentence, and the frequent defeat of justice by the delay. Human 
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life is, indeed, sacred, but the laudable effort to guard it has gone 
beyond bounds. Of late years the difficulty to convict (in mur- 
der trials, especially) has greatly increased from the widened 
application of the pleas in bar,—notably, that of insanity. When 
a conviction has been reached, innumerable delays generally stay 


the execution. The many grounds of excepticn allowed to coun- 
sel, the appeals from one court to another, with final applica- 
tion to the Governor, and the facility with which signatures for 
pardon are obtained have combined to throw around culprits an 
extravagant protective system and gone far to rob jury trial of its 
substance and efficacy. A prompt execution of the law’s sen- 
tence, after a fair trial had, is that which strikes terror into evil 
doers and satisfies the public conscience. The reverse of this 
among us has brought reproach upon the administration of jus- 
tice and given plausible grounds for the application of lynch- 
law. 
JAMES CARDINAL GIBBONS, 





MY FRIEND THE KING. 





I BELIEVE I am the only man in the United States who has 
interviewed the King of Dahomey. 

The circumstances were these : 

Some years ago it was my fate to be appointed supercargo of 
a fine brig, clearing from New York for Sierra Leone, sometimes 
known as Freetown, on the west coast of Africa, or a market, 
which means that we were bound on a trading voyage, and had a 
cargo suitable, consisting of calicos, cotton cloth, muskets, gun- 
powder, beads, tobacco, whiskey, and knick-knacks. 

We stopped twelve hours at Freetown and two days at Cape 
Coast Castle, a desolate, dreary spot, made celebrated by being 
the tomb of Letetia E. Landon, the English poetess. 

After a passage of forty-five days we made the port of Whydah, 
on the coast of that unexplored land where the missionary has 
not yet reached, Dahomey. Here, from all the information I had 
received, I determined to get rid of my cargo, but here I was 
deceived. We who think that the slave trade is at an end, should 
look into the indications in that neighborhood now. 

Where they are shipped to no one seems to know, but that 
there are cargoes of captives run off that coast yet to Brazil and 
the West India Islands is a certainty, and that there are hundreds 
of Portuguese along that coast regularly in the trade is as certain 
as that negroes exist there. 

At the time of my arrival there was especial excitement. The 
British craisers, which are still maintained on the coast, had 
taken a freak of running as close in shore as they could get, and 
firing, at long distance, on any building which they supposed to be 
used as a barracoon, or slave house, and in doing this they did not 
use very wise distinction between the barracoon and the factory, 


as it was called, being the building where the goods were stored 
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which were brought down by the caravans coming from the 
interior. 

These goods were of great value, though not of great quantity, 
and consisted of hammered gold, of the very finest kind, ivory, 
ostrich feathers, palm-oil, etc., peculiarly agreeable to the trader. 

The result of this promiscuous shooting was that the caravans 
would not come to the coast, and I could not get cargo. Just at 
this juncture I came across a little bustling, jovial Englishman, 
of the name of Evans, who was waiting at Whydah for a chance 


to get into the interior ; and, after getting acquainted, he told me 


confidentially that he was bound on a mission to the King of Da- 
homey, though what that mission was he never would tell me, 
and was then awaiting the return of his messenger, whom he had 
sent to the King. 

Evans advised me to join him, and go to the city of Abomey, 
the city of the King, as it was called, only one hundred miles 
distant, and a place of 80,000 inhabitants, and yet, strange to say, 
I could find but one single Portuguese half-breed Krooman on 
the coast who had ever been there, and what he told me only 
muddled my ideas, 

Evans said that I could “‘ get trade” there, that he had been 
there before ; but unlike most travelers he did not enlarge. I 
understood nothing, but determined, as I could do nothing else, 
to venture on seeing that mythical being the King of Dahomey. 

In a few days his messenger returned. He had a scroll in 
Arabic, which I was told by a Portuguese priest was pure, and 
which I can attest was beautifully written on good English paper, 
to the effect that the King would receive Mr. Evans, and instruct- 
ing him how to reach Abomey, which was not by going north 
through Dahomey, but going east to the mouth of the Lagos 
River, which we were to ascend to a place called Dagbee, on the 
left bank, where the King would send an escort to meet us. 

Now all was business. I put myself entirely into the hands of 
Evans, though the captain of the brig, a weighty Nova-Scotian, 
**Pooh-poo-ed !” the expedition, and refused to go along. 
Firstly, came the question of cost. We would have to take over 
thirty canoes and one hundred attendants—nothing can be done in 
Africa without a splurge—and it would be as well to be on the 
safe side, and take with me at least two hundred dollars, and he 
would take fifty. This money was to be taken in small English 
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silver and cowries, a little shell with a hole bored through it, 
and strung, eighty of them representing a half penny English. 

To explain this, it is only necessary to come down to the labor 
idea to cover everything else. The daily work of a man is worth 
two cents a day, our money ; a woman’s one cent ; therefore a man 
with an income of $10 a year is independent and can live on the 
best the market affords. 

The time came for us to depart, and we got away, with the 
whole population of Whydah literally throwing old shoes at us. 
We had no adventures to speak of until we reached the mouth of 
the Lagos, which we did in two days, camping ashore on the first 


night, and finding nothing sensational but the simple fact that 


the hyenas kept up a fandango fifteen feet below our hammocks 
all night, notwithstanding the fires. But they can’t jump worth 
a cent. 

At the mouth of the Lagos, we had a stop of one day. This 
was to lay in provisions, and look out for relays of rowers. I 
must give my best praise to the Portuguese, of whom I have 
spoken, and whom I had engaged, and toa Krooman whom he 
brought into my service, for their good business management. 
The latter spoke every language that ever was known, or heard 
of, including English and Dahomian, to say nothing of Ashantee, 
Ethiopic, and Arabic. His swear, in English, was simply won- 
derful, and his wages being twenty-five cents a day, he was, of 
course, a great man. 

I shall never forget the passage up the Lagos. Talk of tropic- 
al beauty and poetry. Why it was a dream of the latter ail the 
time. The clear, quiet, flowing stream, when you lean over the 
side of your canoe and look down at the fish twenty-five feet 
below, some of them good sized, three, four feet in length, and 
brilliant in color, taking occasionally an upward skip and 
coming almost to the side of the canoe. Then the soft, low song, 
if I may call it so, but rather the chant, of the boatmen, the 
language being a species of coast patois in which I could occasion- 
ally detect English or French. 

Above our heads flew countless parrots and cranes of every 
hue, the latter dipping to the glassy surface, the former fiying 
higher, and breaking the stillness with their cries, which, even in 
the untutored state, sounded like the human voice. 

Along the banks were any quantity of monkeys, a small, nim- 
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ble breed, who chattered in a quarrelsome tone and appeared to 
be always in trouble, while the larger chimpanzee, the most intel- 


ligent of all the tribe, wandered singly or in couples, seemingly 


despising the association of his smaller fellows. 

Two days it took us to reach Dagbee, a kroom, or village, on 
the banks of the river, as nearly as I could count, one hundred 
miles above its mouth. Here we met the escort sent by the King, 
consisting of twenty stalwart fellows of the purest black, grave 
as deacons, and called “‘ sticks,” a title which made them trusted 
and confidential emissaries of His Majesty of Dahomey. 

The African does not understand rushing things, and the re- 
sult was that, in spite of all the hurrying, we remained three 
days at Dagbee. To any one who enjoys the mere lassitude of 
life there was nothing to be found fault with; plenty to eat, of 
great variety, well cooked, and good, clean sleeping, in hammocks 
or in bamboo houses. 

Here I met an English missionary, an Oxford student, and a 
thorough gentleman, who had been there over twenty years, sent 
out on an original salary of £100 per annum, afterward increased 
to £150, which was really a fortune. He was running a fine 
farm, with one hundred laborers, making sugar, which he sold 
on the coast, and was getting rich, but showed not the slightest 
disposition to go home. I was very sorry that I could not spend 
a few days with him, in which he promised me a variety of 
sights, among the rest a troop of chimpanzees, which he had 
trained as servants, not only for tricks, but as useful laborers. 
(Fine chance for an enterprising showman.) We started from 
Dagbee across what was called the Koosie country, to the north- 
east of which, not two hundred miles away, lies the little king- 
dom of Yoruba, the Sultan of which has been kicking up a row 
recently by slaughtering missionaries, and, the English say, eat- 
ing them, which I doubt, as none of the inhabitants of that part 
of Africa are cannibals, even Dahomey, with all its horrors and 
its slaughters, being exempt from that, though accused of it. 

Our way lay through a dense jungle by a foot-path alone. We 
had no animals, and our train consisted of ninety people—thirty 
of them women, who are there the beasts of burden and carried 
all our baggage, it taking ten of them to carry the money of 
cowries and small silveralone, weighing one hundred pounds. I was 
told that each woman must carry twenty pounds, but I would not 
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allow but ten. Through this jungle, with the cane sometimes 
thirty feet above our heads, we tramped on day after day, making 
from eight to fifteen miles in the six hours we traveled—from 
daylight, 3 a. M. to 7, and two hours before dark—always guiding 
our night stoppages by reaching a kroom, or village. These krooms 
are an assemblage of one to three hundred natives, living in 
bamboo huts, or on an opening beneath palms, and clearing space 


to plant yams, vegetables, and fruits enough to exist on. 

Always when we left a kroom in the morning the whole popu- 
lation—men, women, and children—would start out with us, going 
as far as we would let them, until we drove them back. The 
noise they made kept us from seeing any animals, or many 
birds ; and on the whole route, with the exception of a herd of 
antelope, a few nylghaus, or deer, we encountered nothing of 
note but a pair of cheetahs or hunting leopards, a trio of 
lions in the distance, and an aboma, or boa constrictor, which 
we killed and found to be eighty feet long—not, as Barnum 
says, ‘‘ museum measure,” but honest American feet. Of this 
condiment I ate a hearty meal and found it good, and my guides 
devoured it eagerly. 

I would simply say here that the women were good cooks, and 
I ate some of the most toothsome morsels of my life in Koosie 
and Dahomey. 

On the twelfth day we arrived at the gates of Abomey, over a 
calculated distance of about one hundred and ten miles, and Mr. 
Evans sent a messenger to the King announcing his arrival. Cere- 
mony and etiquette govern everything at Abomey. While the 
messenger was gone we took a walk to see the sights outside the 
walls,—we could not enter without the King’s permission,—and 
among the things that struck me as queer was a sentinel walking 
up and down before one of the gates, shouldering an ancient 
Yankee musket, with nothing on but a native made shirt of 
Yankee muslin. 

He walked solemnly back and forth, not atopping even when 
the interpreter spoke to him, but picking up a round stone upon 
one side of the gate and depositing it on a similar heap at the 
other. That was the Dahomian city time, a substitute for clocks, 
and accepted as official. The next odd thing, among many, was 


— 


the fact that wherever we met with a flock of chickens about the 
cabins the cocks wore a muzzle, which did not prevent them from 
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eating but did from crowing. This was by order of the King, 
who did not like a cock-crow, not being, perhaps, an early riser, 
and being disturbed with his three hundred and seventy wives 


too early. In an hour the messenger returned, three of the high 
officers of the King bringing his welcome, especially to the 
American, one of whom he had never seen, but supposed them to 
be of the same hue as his own subjects. 

It must not be supposed that the present King of Dahomey, 
whose name is Bad-ja-hoong, is an ignorant man. His Majesty 
is conversant with Portuguese, Arabic, Hebrew, Ethiopic, Ashan- 
tee, and his own tongue. The Dahomians have schools, in one 
of which I counted eighty-four scholars, and the King has a 
reader, a native of the Mandingo tribe, who read French and 
German books when he could get them to him, translating as he 
went along. I had in my possession various books written by 
Mandingo and Foulah scribes in Arabic, as handsome as fine 
missals, on English paper, one of which, the Koran, was an 
exquisite copy. 

We marched into the city through the main street, a hundred 
feet wide, and the “ sticks” displayed most worthily their right 
to the cognomen by belaboring the crowd to open the way, with a 
vigor that augured badly for next day’s heads. On the route, Mr. 
Evans informed me that the King had quartered us on Ah-dah- 
see-see, a benevolent looking old gentleman, who was one of the 
three messengers of welcome, and the richest man in Abomey, 
owning seven hundred slaves and six thousand head of cattle. 

We soon arrived at the palace of Ah-dah-see-see, a house cover- 
ing over two hundred feet square of ground without the court- 
yards, and built altogether of bamboo. Here we dismissed all our 
train, except my Portuguese half-breed, the Krooman interpreter, 
and a few servants, and were consigned to compartments where 
we received another messeager from the King and a present for 
myself of two Foulah girls, very light colored and ten years old, 
the age of belledom in Dahomey. The messenger told us that 
the King could not receive us till the following day, and Mr. 
Evans told me that I must not refuse the King’s present, as it 
was the forecast of his favor, so I turned the two virgins over to 
the care of my Krooman, with instructions. 

The next day, by another messenger, we received word that 
the King would be ready for us at high noon, and a little before 
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that hour, a messenger, another messenger, always a messenger— 
they have no postal facilities in Abomey—came with bearers and 
pole-slings. A pole sling is a long pole, about twenty-five feet, 
from which is suspended a leather seat and a board on which to 
rest the feet. You ride sideways, and with a man at each end 
of the pole, the motion is pleasant, and the pace for short dis- 
tances about eight miles an hour. 

Ten minutes, and we bounced into the vast courtyard of the 
King. We were given to understand that he then was in the 
privacy of his harem, which was established in an immense silk 
and velvet circular tent in the centre of the ground, surrounded 
by smaller tents, the large one being a present from Her Majesty, 
the Empress Victoria 1st. 

Scattered about the grounds were innumerable gay colored 
silk and gold embroidered umbrellas, some of twenty feet diame- 
ter, all gifts from potentates, traders and wealthy subjects, who 
all, by the way, hold their wealth by permission of the King only, 
and I could not help feeling small that I, coming for, avowedly, 
trade purposes, had.no umbrella to offer—not even a tent. 

While we were examining all these, drums were heard—a thin 
skin of some kind stretched over the half of a dried gourd and 
pounded—announcing the coming of the King. The lappets of 
the big tent were drawn, and he stepped from behind a screen, a 
tall, well-built negro of about forty, dressed in a blue silk short 
gown, reaching to his knees, covered with silver half-moons, stars 
and quaint shaped spangles, about the size of half dollars. The 
Dahomian always uses silver for ornamentation instead of gold ; 
the reason supposably being that Dahomey produces no silver, 
but plenty of gold. 

On his head he had what we would call a smoking cap of red 
velvet, with gold lace, and the figures of a skull and cross bones 
in front. On his feet were gold-laced sandals, no stockings and 
no leggings. In his hand he held a sceptre of solid gold, sur- 
mounted by a red skull—the skull being the symbol of Dahomey 
—and thousands of them being constantly in sight on walls, roofs 
and posts about the city. 

The King motioned, and we approached him, graciously per- 
mitted, as Evans informed me, as a personal favor to him, to do 
it in an upright position, instead of crawling on all fours, as we 
saw hundreds doing afterward. The King received us graciously, 
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scanned me all over, as I did him, asked a few stupid questions 
through my interpreter about America, which I answered as I 
saw fit, stretching truth to fit the occasion; and then he dis- 
missed us with an invitation to come next day at the same hour, 
and he would hold a grand review of his Amazon army for my 
benefit. 

Mr. Evans told him of the annoyance we suffered from the 
crowds in the streets pressing on us, and the King said he would 
stop all that, and then turning to his chief officials, issued a 
verbal order to that effect, which my Krooman instantly trans- 
lated ; in fact, the words from any one were hardly out of their 
mouth when I had them in understandable English from 
Kam-ki. 

In this case they were quickly disseminated and rigidly 
obeyed, for on our return to our quarters, half an hour later, 
hardly a peregrinating Abomian could be seen, the few that re- 
mained in sight jamming themselves against the walls of houses, 
or throwing their bodies flat on the ground. 

We slept well, on couches made of bamboo, and stuffed with 
scraped bamboo, with mats of the same material, exquisitely fine, 
and gayly colored, and we fed well on every variety of food, meats, 
game, fish, fruits and vegetables, properly cooked, as soon as the 
cooks could be made to understand that we did not want pepper, 
red African pepper, and could get salt, a scarcity, and all brought 
from the coast. 

The next day we went to the market, where the chattering 
ceased in an instant, and the populace stood still and stared. 
There we could have bought a whole deer for half a crown—they 
did not take American money—and a nylghanu, which is larger, 
for the same. Ten pounds, about, of not bad beef or mutton for 
two cents, our money, anda pair of chickens for less. Eggs one 
cent astone, of about thirty—the stone being a weight of possibly 
four pounds—eggs, game and monkey in proportion, and fruit 
and vegetables so ridiculously cheap as to make one ashamed of 
them. A yam of thirty or forty pounds, one cent; beets, carrots, 
etc., in proportion. Grapes, pines, sour-sap, sweet-sap, alligator 
pears, bananas, and almost every kind of frnit known to tropical 
climes at two cents a calipash of two bushels, calipash and all, the 
calipash being the half or three-quarter part of a dried gourd 
shell, which sometimes holds as much as six bushels, though two 
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is the standard measure. A hearty man cannot devour more than 
one cent’s worth of average food per day. 

Of this abundance very little finds its way to the coast, the 
cost of transportation being tenfold its price; and the time con- 
sumed—ten or twelve days—precluding the possibility of anything 
fresh being carried. ‘The farmers of Dahomey are very skillful, 
and the soil prolific, and I fear I should be accused of exagger- 
ation if I should tell what I have seen ; but I will tell of a tur- 
nip, or yam, that could not be got into an ordinary barrel, and a 
melon, of the orange species, over the top of which two men of 
nearly six feet in height could not clasp hands. 

The next day at noon, our messenger and the pole slings 
appeared, and we were soon at the palace, where we found the 
King’s guard, the famous Amazonian bodyguard, of, perhaps, five 
thousand women, assembled. They were divided into regiments 
or bodies of one thousand, only known apart by the silver orna- 
ment in front of their caps as the crocodile, the lion, the elephant, 
the leopard, or the snake. 

These women are admitted to the guard on attaining the age 
of ten, full growth, and are given as wives to the soldiers of the 
King, of which he has twelve thousand, and are discharged from 
service upon becoming mothers of two children. As it is a privi- 
lege much coveted to be one of the King’s bodyguard, and per- 
haps promotion to his harem, motherhood is not very much 
sought after. The uniform of these women is a short tunic of 
coarse cloth cotton, with a leathern belt, in which is stuck a long 
knife and a pipe, a cap of coarse blue cloth, and muskets of every 
conceivable make on earth. Barefooted, and barelegged, this 
completes their makeup, and their rations are sifted down to the 
lowest point that will sustain human life. One cent each to the 
whole army, as a gift, would be munificent. 

The King received us in the pavilion, and put the army 
through its paces for half an hour, by word of command, in a 
way that showed they had received some sort of military educa- 
tion, most likely, as Evans suggested, from a stray Portuguese 
soldier, who had got to Abomey by chance, and got away by 
stealth, for it is dangerous to become useful to the King; he 
never is known to part with anything he wants, 

The drill over, we were invited to lunch, and to our astonish- 
ment were regaled with champagne, sherry, cold meats, and tol- 
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erable bread, the wines being the gifts of traders, especially seek- 
ers for slaves, coming up from the coast, who always brought His 
Majesty some present. 

For a day, or two, now, we had comparative quiet, and by aid 
of the pole slings saw much of the country, traveling only early 
in the morning and late in the afternoon. The white man, or 
even half-breed, never does anything in the middle of the day 
but keep quiet. To the north lay many small lakes and ponds, 
crowded with fish, as are all the streams ; the jungle is filled with 
game, the farms—such as they are—teeming with produce and 
cattle, and food abundant everywhere. Some of these farmers 
run large plantations, and live in Abomey, like our host, Ah-dah- 
see-see, who was an educated gentleman, speaking and writing, 
as he told me, seven languages. 

On the third day the King, in our honor, and to impress us 
with his great wealth, gave an exhibition of his gifts. These 
were contained in a building called the treasury, and at high noon 
—everything starts at noon—were brought forth by their bearers, 
numbering something like three hundred, paraded for an hour 
through the principal streets, and again restored to their domicile. 
The King does not use any of these gifts, unless personally re- 
quested so todo. Therefore, in the list, there were articles that 
had accumulated for several generations. There was a piano, a full- 
rigged brig twelve feet in length ; there were French mirrors, into 
which his Majesty never looked, china vases and bowls, oil paint- 
ings of doubtful merit, and every conceivable article, including 
Yankee clocks and sewing machines, never used, to say nothing 
of trash without end, valuable because its use was unknown. 
After this I began to find time to devote to the purposes of trade ; 
and as I was the first white man who ever came to Abomey for 
that purpose, the King afforded me every facility. If I had 
brought my cargo with me, I could have made it yield twenty- 
fold, but I was obliged to make my contracts deliverable on the 
coast, and so missed those great profits. While I was engaged on 
this Evans informed me that in a few days one of the ‘‘ customs,” 
as the Dahomians call them, was to come off in the courtyard of 
the palace, and that I could witness it if I chose. I did choose, 
but I wished afterward that I had not. 

These customs, which have existed as long as Dahomey has— 
they claim a thousand years—are of various kinds, and with 
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names. The one I was to witness was called ‘‘ Throwing of the 
Presents,” others, ‘‘ Watering the King’s Graves,” ‘‘ The Feast of 
the Troubadours,” ‘‘'The Day of the King,” ‘‘ The Milking of 
the Palm,” ete. 

The day came off. Evans, with a shudder, declined to attend. 
He had seen it the year before. In the centre of the courtyard a 
platform was erected, hung with silks, velvets, and flags, includ- 
ing that of Dahomey—a white ground, with a figure in black hold- 
ing aloft a decapitated head in one hand, and a cimiter in the 
other. On this platform stood the King, surrounded by his 
nobles, among whom I[ had a prominent seat, while below struggled 
a mass of fifty thousand or more people, kept in some order by 
the woman guard. 

The affair began by the King, personally, throwing into a 
sliding trench various packages of goods, consisting of cottons, 
clothes and cloths, knives, muskets, pipes, and tobacco, all of 
which were fought fiercely for by the crowd below. Then came 
the grand point, the slaughter. 

The victims were brought forth lashed into boat-shaped 
baskets, in a sitting position, with knees drawn up to the chin, 
and lifted into the slide, from which they went down to the crowd 
below. Thea there came a horrible scramble. Thousands, with 
long and bright knives, threw themselves on the victim, and in a 
moment he was hacked to pieces, as well as were some of his 
hackers, the victor being the one who came off with the head. 

This was kept up for three hours, the number killed amount- 
ing to about two hundred, until the crowd below was reeking and 
smeared with blood. A more horrible sight was never witnessed, 
and it did not lessen the horror with me to be told that this is not 
a mere useless slaughter, as civilized nations suppose, but a day 
of execution, the decapitated being criminals, traitors and prison- 
ers of war, who have been ‘‘ offensive political partisans.” It is 
the highest holiday in the year, and the only one where much 
slaughtering is done; and there is no doubt—according to Mr. 
Evans—that the King himself wishes to abolish that part of it, 
but dares not. That night, perhaps as a soother to my nerves, 
the King gave us a serenade by his own private band. I was 
awakened about midnight by a noise that I can compare to noth- 
ing but a thunder-storm in scales. They ran from high to low, 
and got terribly mixed in the middle. It was not really unpleas- 
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ant, but, like the chiming of bells, should be heard at a distance— 
the greater the distance the better. I sprang to the window, to 
find that this band consisted of twenty-two men, each with a log, 
or piece of wood, the largest so heavy that it took four men to 
carry it. These were set, one end on the ground, the other sup- 
ported by a wooden trestle, and beaten on the high end with wood 
hammers, of all sizes, from the hand hammer to a sledge, each 
stick or log emitting its sound, but no distinguishable air re- 
sulting. 

After three weeks of varied experience, we departed from 
Abomey, accompanied to the gate by the King—he never leaves 
the city—and, it seemed to me, by the whole population of 80,000, 
—by their own census—to return to the coast by the Whydah road, 
a broad, well-kept highway, with many toll-gates collecting revenue 
for the King. Why we did not come that way was a mystery I 
never solved. We had horses to return with, but I preferred the 
pole slings most of the way. We reached Whydah in five days, 
stopping at comfortable houses every night. This being a culti- 
vated country, we had little of adventure to relate, and the very 
next day my cargo began to arrive—palm oil, hides, ostrich feath- 
ers, ivory, gold in grain, and hammered trinkets of the purest and 
heaviest, one bangle for the waist weighing twelve pounds, and 
some of the workmanship beautiful. For one month I was busy 
night and day, and then sailed with the richest cargo ever brought 
from Africa. 

For the Dahomians, I will only say, against all comers, that 
they are a kind, quiet, but brave and warlike people, industrious, 
as far as the negro can be, and domestic. England has looked for 
years on Dahomey with a watery mouth. For Dahomey she got 
up the Ashantee war and all the hobgoblin stories that are told, 
but she cannot seem to get in. Dahomey will have nothing to do 
with her, not even with her missionaries, and has remained as 
much an unknown country as Japan used to be, 

J. W. Watson. 























THE BATTLE OF PETERSBURG. 


Part I, 


On the 9th of June General Butler sent a strong force across 
the Appomattox for the purpose of striking another blow at Peters- 
burg. Fully five thousand men, more than half of whom had 
been taken from General Gillmore’s corps, the others from Kautz’s 
mounted infantry, participated in that expedition, about the prob- 
able results of which much hope was entertained at Federal head- 
quarters. ‘The main reason for thus counting upon success on 
this occasion lay in the belief.that Petersburg was totally unpro- 
tected, even more so than it really was; and, in fact, as already 
stated, only twenty-two hundred men, of all arms, defended it 
then. But these defenders understood the great and imperative 
duty devolving upon them, and although not a few belonged to 
the local militia of the place, composed, as the Northern papers 
of that period had it, of old men stolen from the grave and of 
boys borrowed from the cradle, they so nobly and heroically acted 
their part, under the gallant and judicious leadership of General 
Wise, assisted towards the end by General Dearing and some of 
his cavalry, that they succeeded once again in saving Petersburg 
from the almost inevitable fate which then hung over it. It was 
indeed a narrow escape ; so much the more so that the defensive 
line of the city, planned before my arrival in the department, 
measured seven miles and a half in length, more than four of 
which were entirely undefended. Without, therefore, intending 
in any way to disparage the intrepid conduct of the handful of 
men who so signally repulsed the Federal attack on that day, it is 
but fair to add that, had the enemy displayed sufficient boldness 
and enterprise, and had the Federal commanders, Gillmore and 
Kautz, judged correctly of our condition at the time, the “ en- 
trance gate to Richmond” would have necessarily been lost to the 
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Confederacy, without the firing of a single gun from the Army of 
the Potomac. 

It was while reflecting upon the limited means I had at my 
disposal and upon the movements of the Federal transports, 
canal-boats, and heavily laden schooners in the lower part of the 
James, as reported from our picket lines; it was also after revolv- 
ing in my mind what I would attempt to do, were I to occupy 
General Grant’s position with Richmond as my objective and such 
vast resources to help carry out my plans that, in addition to two 


~ 


telegrams * sent by me, June 7 and 8, to General Bragg, I also 
wrote to him the following letter : 


“ HEADQUARTERS DEPARTMENT N. C, AND So. Va., 
* Swirr CREEK, Va., June 9th, 1864—7 a. mM. 
* GENERAL BRAXTON BRAGG, Comd’g C. S. Armies, Richmond, Va. : 

* GENERAL—The present movements of Grant's army have a significancy which 
cannot have escaped your observation. He clearly seeks to move around Lee’s 
forces by an advance upon his left flank, mn the direction of the James River, with 
a view to operate between that river and the Chickahominy, and, in case of his 
meeting with no adequate resistance, to plant himself on both sides of the former, 
throwing across it a pontoon bridge, as close to Chaffin’s Bluff as circumstances 
may permit ; and, failing in this scheme, he may coutinue his rotary movement 
around Richmond, and attack it by concentrating the whole of his army on the 
south side of the James, using the fortified position at Bermuda Hundreds Neck 
as a base for his operations. 

“ In that hypethesis our first object would seem to be to throw him off as far 
as practicable, from his objective poiut (Richmond), unless the Government were 
to adopt the bold and perhaps safer policy of giving bim battle, and decide at once 
the fate of that city, while we remain with a comparatively compact, well dis- 
ciplined, and eathusiastic army in the fleld. 

“To accomplish this object, the river battery at Howlett’s should be com- 
pleted without delay and thoroughly armed; the river should be obstructed by rope 
works and torpedoes, so distributed as to leave passage for only one iron-clad at a 
time, which, in the meanwhile, should prevent the crossing of the river between 
that battery and Chaffin’s Bluff. My defensive line, now nearly completed, and 
extending from the river battery at Howlett’s to Mrs. Dunn’s house, would be 
held by Johnson’s Division. 

‘** The comparatively level and open country between these two points might 


* The telegram of June 7, referred to above, read thus: 

“Should Grant have left Lee’s front, he doubtless intends operating against 
Richmond along James River, probably on south side. Petersburg, being nearly 
defenseless, would * captured before it could be re-enforced. Kanson’s brigade 
and Hoke’s division should, then, be returned at once.” 

The telegram of June 8 was in these words : 

‘All quiet in our front to-day. Pickets on lower part James River report 
one steamer, towing up canal-boats and pontocns, with pontoniers ; also steamers 
and schooners going up, heavily loaded ; whereas those going down are light. 
This may indicate futu’e movements of Grant.” 
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be defended by a line of redoubts from Dunn’s house to Swift Creek. The short 
line west of Fort Clifton, between Swift Creek and the Appomattox, would be a 
barrier against any approach from the intersection of these two streams. 

“The defensive line from Mrs, Dunn’s to the Appomattox could be defended 
by a part of Hoke’s Division, while the rest, taking position in Petersburg, might 
hold it until re-enforcements from Lee’s army were obtained. 

** Two divisions, of about fifteen thousand men in all, would thus prevent any 
force of the enemy from penetrating between Drury’s Bluff and Petersburg, and 
compel him to take the latter before he could venture a real advance on Rich- 
mond. 

“With these views hastily thrown on paper, I send you a statement of the 
strength and organization of the forces at the lines around Petersburg, at Drury’s 
Bluff, and in front of Bermuda Hundreds Neck, that you may judge of my 
resources and ability to face the impending contingencies for which I may, from 
moment to moment, have to provide. 

** Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
“G. T. BEAUREGARD, General.” 


This failed to arrest the attention of the administration at 
Richmond! Its policy—one too often pursued during the war 
—was to put off the solution of all-embarrassing questions ; to 
await events ; to procrastinate ; to tire out the patience or ardor 
of the enemy, as the case might be, in the vain hope of ‘‘ gain- 
ing” time,—which, to others, whose counsels were rarely heeded, 
was ‘‘ losing” it instead, and neglecting and casting aside our 
best opportunities. The letter given above shows that without 
anticipating each and every detail of General Grant’s intended 
change of base, I had, nevertheless, ‘‘ foreseen” the probable 
“action” of the Federal commander, as General Badeau ex- 
presses it ;* and that while strongly urging the return of the 
troops withdrawn from my command, I persistently warned the 
War Department.of a danger which was most imminent. 

General Bragg, as he officially informed me at the time, had 
forwarded my telegrams—and no doubt my letter also—to Gen- 
eral Lee. General Lee stated in an answer addressed to me, that 
no troops had then left General Grant’s army, and that none 
could have crossed the James without being perceived. He 
thought it very improbable that the Federal commander would 
diminish his force at such a moment, and was of opinion that 
General Butler himself had retained such troops only as were 
sufficient to hold his lines. He concluded, therefore, that Gen- 
eral Wise must have been mistaken as to the strength of the force 
he had seen. It was, he said, ‘‘a small one truly—a reconnois- 


* “ Military History of U. S. Grant,” Vol. 11, Chap. xx., p. 343. 
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sance to discover your (my) operations.”* He made no mention 
of my suggestions as to what should be done to arrest the progress 
of the enemy. 

But General Wise was not mistaken. The force he had re- 
ferred to as menacing his lines proved to be the five thousand 
men from Butler’s army, under Gillmore and Kautz, who actually 
attacked Petersburg, on the 9th of June, but were repulsed and 
ordered back without accomplishing their object, because, strange 
to say, General Gillmore “‘ reported the works in his front too 
strong to assault.”+ 

General Lee was right, however, in asserting that no troops 
had at that time crossed over to the south side of the James. 
But what was not attempted on the 7th, on the 8th, and on the 
9th, was accomplished very soon afterwards ; for it is a fact that 
the projected movements of the Army of the Potomac began on 
the evening and night of the 12th of June; and that Smith’s 
Corps (the Eighteenth) was at Bermuda Hundreds in the early 
afternoon of the 14th. From Point of Rocks, it crossed the river 
that night and was pushed forward, without delay, against Peters- 
burg. Kautz’s mounted infantry and Hink’s command of 
colored troops had been added to it, thus swelling the Eighteenth 
Corps to an aggregate of twenty-two thousand men. The 
Ninth Corps (Burnside’s) and the Sixth (Wright’s) moved by 
way of Jones’ Bridge and Charles City Court-House Road. The 
Second Corps (Hancock’s) and the Fifth (Warren’s) were 
marched from Long Bridge to Wilcox Landing. In General 
Badeau’s work, already referred to above, the following is found : 


“The operation now contemplated by Grant transcended in difficulty and 
danger any that be had attempted during the campaign. He was to withdraw an 
army from within forty yards of the enemy's line, and to march through the diffi- 
cult swamps of the Chickahominy bottom, to positions where the stream could be 
crossed without interruption from the rebels; then to advance to the James, a 
great and tidal river, at a point seven hundred yards across, to effect a passage 
with all the munitions and supplies of a hundred thousand soldiers, changing his 
base at the same time from White House to City Point, a bundred and fifty miles 
apart, to effect a combination of Meade’s force with that on the James, and, 
finally, advance, with his double army, against Petersburg.” 


*See General Lee’s telegram to General Beauregard, dated Gaines Mill, 
June 9th, 1864, 2.30 P. M. 

+“ Military History of U. 8. Grant,” by General Badeau, Vol. II., Chap. xx., 
p. 343. 
+ “* Military History of U. 8. Grant,” Vol. II., Chap. xx., p. 346. 
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It was with a view to thwart General Grant in the execution 
of such a plan, avowedly “liable to interruption” from more 
than one quarter, that I proposed to the War Department the 
adoption—should the emergency justify it, and I thought it did 
—of the bold and, to me, safer plan of concentrating all the 
forces we could readily dispose of to give battle to General Grant, 
and thus decide, at once, the fate of Richmond, and of the cause 
we were fighting for, while we still possessed ‘‘ a comparatively 
compact, well disciplined, and enthusiastic army in the field.” 
It was not a fixed, definite, or finally developed plan, on my part; 
but, as the letter shows, a mere suggestion, the general outline of 
a plan which the leader of the great army of Northern Virginia, 
I thought, might have been asked to mature and put into execu- 
tion at the proper hour, on the proper ground, before it were too 
late, and before his heroic troops and his lieutenants had had 
time to realize the possibility of defeat and, coupled with it, the 
dreadful results that would unavoidably ensue. 

From Swift Creek, early in the morning of the 14th of June, 
I sent this telegram to General Bragg : 

‘*Movement of Grant’s across Chickahominy and increase of Butler’s force 
render my position here critical. With my present forces I cannot answer for 


consequences. Cannot my troops sent toGeneral Lee be returned atonce? Please 
submit my letter of 9th instant to President.” 


No answer came to the above. The War Department, not in- 
tending to order the return of my troops, without General Lee’s 
consent, was apparently adverse to entertain the subject in any 
way. Late in the evening of the same day, having further reason 
to believe that one corps at least of General Grant’s army was al- 
ready within Butler’s lines, I announced the fact to General Lee 
in the following telegram : 


“Swirt CREEK, Va., June 14, 1864,8:10 P. Mm. 
**A deserter from the enemy reports that Butler has been re-enforced by 
the Bighteenth and a part of the Tenth Army Corps.” 


To this dispatch, likewise, there came no response. But, as 
prompt and energetic action became more and more imperative, 
and as I could no longer doubt the presence of Smith’s Corps with 
Butler’s forces, I sent one of my aids, Colonel Samuel B. Paul, to 
General Lee with instructions to explain to him ‘‘the exact con- 
dition and situation of my forces between Drury’s Bluff and 
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Petersburg, and to ask him such a statement of his present and 
future movements as he might feel at liberty to communicate, in 
order that I might be prepared to act in concert with him, accord- 
ing as circumstances might make it expedient.”* Colonel Paul 
was also instructed to say that the large force of the enemy which 
had already crossed the James had evidently no other purpose 
than to commence immediate operations against Petersburg ; and 
that it was of the utmost importance that all the troops taken 
from my command to re-enforce the army of Northern Virginia be 
ordered back to me with the least possible delay, adding to them 
such others as could be spared at the time. 

General Lee’s answer to Colonel Paul was not encouraging. 
He said that I must be in error in believing the enemy had thrown 
a large force on the south side of the James; that the troops 
referred to by me could be but a few of Smith’s Corps going back 
to Butler’s lines. Strange to say, at the very time General Lee 
was thus expressing himself to Colonel Paul, the whole of Smith’s 
Corps, numbering, as already stated, twenty-two thousand men, 
was actually assaulting the Pete:sburg lines, defended by twenty- 
two hundred men under General Wise. But General Lee finally 
said that he had already issued orders for the return of Hoke’s Divi- 
soin; that he would do all he could to aid me, and even come 
himself should the necessity arise. 

A few words describing the Federal attack of the 15th upon 
Petersburg would be of interest : 

The Confederate forces opposed to Smith’s Corps on that day 
consisted of the 26th, 34th, and 46th Virginia regiments; the 
64th Georgia, the 23d South Carolina, Archer’s Militia, Battle’s 
and Wood’s Battalions, Sturdevant’s Battery, Dearing’s small 
command of cavalry, and “‘some other transient forces,” says 
General Wise, in his report, making an aggregate of some two 
thousand seven hundred men of all arms, reduced to a real 
effective for duty of two thousand two hundred only. 

These troops occupied the Petersburg line on the left from 
battery No. 1 to what was called the Butterworth’s Bridge, 
towards the right, and had to be so stationed as to allow but one 
man per every four yards anda half. From that bridge to the 


* My telegram to General Lee, dated Dunlop’s, on Swift Creek, June 14th, 
1864, informing him of Colonel] Paul's visit. 
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Appomattox—a distance of fully four miles and a half—the line 
was entirely defenseless. 

Early in the morning—at about seven o’clock A. M.—General 
Dearing, on the Broadway and City Point roads, reported his reg- 
iment engaged with a large force of the enemy. Just at that 
hour, from Department Headquarters, at Swift Creek, I had in- 
formed General Bragg by telegram of the critical position I was 
in. The last words of my dispatch were these : 


‘* Enemy coukd force my lines at Bermuda Hundreds Neck, capture Battery 
Dantzler, now nearly ready, or take Petersburg before any troops from Lee’s 
army or Drury’s Bluff could arrive in time. Can anything be done in the mat- 
ter?” 


The stand made by our handful of cavalry, near their breast- 
works, was most creditable to themselves and to their gallant 
commander, and the enemy’s ranks, at that point, were much 
thinned by the accurate firing of the battery under Graham. But 
the weight of number soon produced its almost inevitable result, 
and in spite of the desperate efforts of our men the cavalry breast- 
works were flanked and finally abandoned by us with the loss of 
one howitzer. Still, Dearing’s encounter with the enemy, at that 
moment and on that part of the field, was of incalculable advan- 
tage to the defenders of our line, inasmuch as it afforded time 
for additional preparation and the distribution of new orders by 
General Wise. 

At ten o’clock a. M. the skirmishing had assumed very alarm- 
ing proportions. To the urgent demands of General Wise for 
re-enforcements, I was enabled at last to answer that part of 
Hoke’s division was on the way from Drury’s Bluff and would be 
in time to save the day, if our men could stand their ordeal, hard 
as it was, a little while longer. Then all along the line, from 
one end to the other, the order was given ‘‘ to hold on at all haz- 
ards!” It was obeyed with the resolute fortitude of veterans, 
though many of the troops thus engaged, with such odds against 
them, had hardly been under fire before, and Archer’s militia not at 
all. At twelve m., and as late as two P. M., our centre was vigor- 
ously pressed, as though the Norfolk & Petersburg Railroad was 
the immediate object of the onset. General Wise now closed the 
line from his right to strengthen Colonel Goode and, with him, 
the Thirty-fourth Virginia; while, at the same time and with 
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equal perspicacity, he hurried Wood’s Battalion towards the left 
in support of Colonel Page and his command. 

At one o’clock p. m., I had sent this telegram to General 
Bragg : 

“* Hoke’s Division is ordered to Petersburg. Hope it will get there in time. [ 
will hold lines of Bermuda Hundreds Neck as long as practicable, but I may have 
to reenforce Hoke with Johnson’s Division, when lines would be lost. I advise 
sending forthwith another strong division to intersection of turnpike and rail- 
road, near Port Walthal Junction.” 


And to be certain that General Lee would be informed of the 
course of action I might soon be compelled to adopt, the tele- 
graph operator was instructed to forward a copy of the above dis- 
patch to General Lee, which was done with all due speediness. 

The enemy, continuing to mass his columns towards the centre 
of our line, pressed it more and moreand concentrated his heaviest 
assaults upon batteries Nos. 5, 6, and 7. Thinned out and exhausted 
as they were, General Wise’s heroic forces resisted still, with such 
unflinching stubbornness as to equal the veterans of the army of 
Northern Virginia. I was then on the field and only left it when 
darkness set in. Shortly after seven Pp. M., the enemy entered a 
ravine between batteries 6 and 7 and succeeded in flanking battery 
No. 5. General Wise, in his report, says : 

“The line then broke, from No. 3 to No, 11 inclusive. The whole line on the 
right was then ordered to close to the left, up to battery No. 14; batteries 1 and 


2 being still ours. The Fifty-ninth Virginia arriving at that time, was sent on the 
City Point road towards battery No. 2, to arrest the retreat of the line on the left.” 


But just then very opportunely appeared, advancing at double- 
quick, Hagood’s gallant South Carolina brigade, followed soon 
afterwards by Colquitt’s, Clingman’s, and, in fact, by the whole of 
Hoke’s Division. They were shown their positions, on a new line 
selected at that very time by my orders, ‘‘ a short distance in the 
rear of the captured works,” and were kept busy the greatest part 
of the night throwing up a small epaulement for their additional 
protection. These gallant men and true soldiers, who had just gone 
through a forced march and who were being placed into position 
in the darkness of the night, upon ground totally unfamiliar to 
them, never faltered nor hesitated a moment, but rushed forward, 
with their wonted alacrity, and showed once more how reliable they 
were under all and every circumstance. 

Strange to say, General Smith contented himself with break- 
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ing into our lines and attempted nothing further that might. All 
the more strange was this inaction on his part, that General 
Hancock, with his strong and well equipped Second Army Corps, 
had also beer hurried to Petersburg, and was actually there, or in 
the immediate vicinity of the town, on the evening of the 15th. 
He had informed General Smith of the arrival of his command 
and of the readiness of two of his divisions—Birney’s and Gib- 
bon’s—to give him whatever assistance he might require. Peters- 
burg at that hour was clearly at the mercy of the Federal Com- 
mauder, who had all but captured it, and only failed of final suc- 
cess because he could not realize the fact of the unparalleled dis- 
parity between the two contending forces. Although the result 
of the fighting of the 15th had demonstrated that two thousand 
two hundred Confederates successfully withheld nearly a whole 
day the repeated assaults of at least eighteen thousand Federals,— 
if the strength of Smith’s Corps as given by General Badeau* 
be the correct one and not my own computation of twenty-two 
thousand,—it followed, none the less, that Hancock’s Corps, being 
now in our front, with fully twenty-eight thousand men,—which 
raised the enemy’s force against Petersburg to a grand total of 
forty-six thousand,—our chance of resistance, the next morning 
and in the course of the next day, even after the advent of Hoke’s 
Division, was by far to uncertain to be counted on, unless strong 
additional re-enforcements could reach us in time. At 9:11 
o’clock Pp. M., on the 15th of June, I therefore sent this telegram 
to General Bragg : 

** Re-enforcements not having arrived in time, enemy penetrated lines, from 
battery 5 to 8 inclusive. Will endeavor to retake them by daybreak. I shall 
order Johnson to this point, with all his forces. General Lee must look to the de- 


fenses of Drury’s Bluff and the lines across Bermuda Neck if practicable. 
** Telegraph operator will send a copy of this dispatch to General R. E. Lee.+ 


Without awaiting an answer from the authorities at Rich- 
mond, I ordered General Johnson to evacuate the lines in front 


* Vol. IL., Chap. xx., p. 354. 

+ General Lee had also received this telegram : 

** PETERSBURG, Va., June 15, 1864., 11:15 P. um. 
“Genera R. E. Les., Headquarters A. N. V. 

**T have abandoned my lines on Bermuda Neck, to concentrate all my forces 
here, Skirmishers and pickets will leave there at daylight. Cannot these lines be 
occupied by your troops? The safety of our communications requires it, 

** Five or six thousand men may do. 

“G. T. BEAUREGARD, General.” 
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of Bermuda Hundreds at the dawn of day on the 16th, leaving 
pickets and skirmishers to cover the movement until daylight, or 
later if necessary, and to march as rapidly as possible with his 
entire force to the assistance of Petersburg. The emergency jus- 
tified this action. I had previously communicated with General 
Bragg upon this point,* and had asked the War Department to 
elect between the Bermuda Hundreds line and Petersburg, as, 
under the present circumstances, I could no longer hold both. 
The War Department had given me no answer, clearly intending 
that I should assume the responsibility of the measure, which I 
did. Before leaving this part of the subject, it may be proper to 
state that, scarcely two hours after General Johnson’s Division 
had abandoned its position at Bermuda Hundreds, Butler’s forces 
drove off the Confederate pickets left there, as already stated, 
and took full possession of the lines. The heavy guns, the car- 
riages and chassis belonging to Fort Dantzler had been carefully 
buried, according to precise instructions given by me to Colonel 
Harris, my chief engineer. They were recovered the day after— 
on the 18th—when General Pickett with his division, sent there 
by General Lee at my request, compelled Butler to fall back 
again to his original position. The buried guns, together with 
all their appurtenances, were found entirely uninjured and did 
effective work immediately afterwards against the enemy’s gun- 
boats. 

It is clear, from the preceding narrative, that no troops from 
General Lee’s army were at Petersburg on the 15th of June, 
despite the assertions of a few writers to that effect, among whom, 
strange to say, is Mr. Davis himself. It is true that Hoke’s 
Division had been sent from Drury’s Bluff at that date, and had 
arrived late in the evening, and been placed in position on our 
new line, a fact which had given a feeling of unequivocal relief 
to all who had seen or taken part in the unequal contest of that 
memorable day. But Hoke’s Division, composed then of Col- 
quitt’s, Hagood’s, and Clingman’s brigades, with the addition 

* ‘Swirr Creek, Va., June 15, 1864, 1:45 P. M. 
**GexERAL Braxton BraGa, Richmond, Va. : 

‘Your telegram of 12 m, received. 1 did not ask advice with regard to 
movements of troops, but wished to know preference of War Department between 
Petersburg and lines across Bermuda Hundreds Neck for my guidance, as I fear 


my present force may prove unequal to hold both. 
“ G. T. BEAUREGARD, General.” 
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later on of Martin’s, had never belonged to the Army of Northern 
Virginia, though sent temporarily to re-enforce it after the battle 
of Drury’s Bluff, on the 16th and 17th of May. They formed 
part of my new command, as did also Bushrod Johnson’s Division, 
including Matthew Ransom’s Brigade, transferred north of the 


James, on or about the 4th of June. 
G. T. BEAUREGARD. 
(To be Concluded.) 
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WHY I AM NOT A FREE-RELIGIONIST. 





My friend, O. B. Frothingham, has lately, in the Nortu 
AMERICAN REVIEW, given his reasons for taking the attitude of 
a believer in Free Religion. It is not my purpose to reply to this 
article, or to criticise these arguments, but to state the reasons 
which cause me, though a heretic in view of the popular creeds, 
to adhere to Christianity as that historic faith which is still the 
belief of civilized man, and to follow Jesus as the great religious 
and moral leader of the human race. 

But what is meant by “‘ Free Religion?” I understand by it 
individualism in religion. It is the religious belief which has 
made itself independent of historic and traditional influences, so 
far as it is in the power of any one to attain such independence. 
In Christian lands it means a religion which has cut loose from 
the Bible and the Christian Church, and which is as ready to ques- 
tion the teaching of Jesus as that of Socrates or Buddha. It is, 
what Emerson called himself, an endless Seeker, with no past be- 
hind it. Itis entire trust in the private reason as the sole authority 
in matters of religion. 

Free Religion may be regarded as Protestantism carried to its 
ultimate results. A Protestant Christian accepts the leadership 
of Jesus, and keeps himself in the Christian communion ; but he 
uses his own private judgment to discover what Jesus taught, and 
what Christianity really is. The Free Religionist goes a step 
further, and decides by his own private judgment what is true 
and what false, no matter whether taught by Jesus or not. 

Free Religion, as thus understood, seems to me opposed to 
the law of evolution, and incompatible with it. Evolution 
educes the present from the past by a continuous process. Free 
Religion cuts itself loose from the past, and makes every man the 
founder of his own religion. According to the law of evolution, 
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confirmed by history, every advance in religion is the develop- 
ment from something going before. Jewish monotheism grew 
out of polytheism; Christianity and Mohammedanism out of 
Judaism; Buddhism out of Brahminism; Protestant Chris- 
tianity out of the Roman Catholic Church. Jesus himself 
said, ‘‘ Think not that I am come to destroy the Law or the 
Prophets : I am not come to destroy, but to fulfill.” The higher 
religions are not made ; they grow. Of each it may be said, as 
of the poet : ‘* Nascitur, non fit.” Therefore, if there is to arrive 
something higher than our existing Christianity, it must not be a 
system which forsakes the Christian belief, but something devel- 
oped from it. 

According to the principle of evolution, every growing and 
productive religion obeys the law of heredity and that of varia- 
tion. It hasan inherited common life, and a tendency to modi- 
fication by individual activity. Omit or depress either factor, and 
the religion loses its power of growth. Without a common life, 
the principle of development is arrested. He who leaves the great 
current which comes from the past, loses headway. This current, 
in the Christian communion, is the inherited spirit of Jesus. It 
is His life, continued on in His Church ; His central convictions 
of love to God and to man; of fatherhood and brotherhood ; of 
the power of truth to conquer error, of good to overcome evil ; of 
a Kingdom of Heaven to come to us here. It is the faith of 
Jesus in things unseen; His hope of the triumph of right over 
wrong ; His love going down to the lowliest child of God. These 
vital convictions in the soul of Jesus are communicated by con- 
tact from generation to generation. They are propagated, as He 
suggested, like leaven hidden in the dough. By a different fig- 
ure, Plato, in his dialogue of Ion, shows that inspiration is trans- 
mitted like the magnetic influence, which causes iron rings to 
adhere and hang together in a chain. Thoughts and opinions 
are communicated by argument, reasoning, speech, and writing ; 
but faith and inspiration by the influence of life on life. The 
life of Jesus is thus continued in His church, and those who stand 
outside of it lose much of this transmitted and sympathetic influ- 
ence. Common life in a religious body furnishes the motive 
force which carries it forward, while individual freedom gives the 
power of improvement. The two principles of heredity and 
variation must thus be united in order to combine union and free- 
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dom, and to secure progress. Where freedom of thought ceases, 
religion becomes rigid. It is incapable of development. Such, 
for instance, is the condition of Buddhism, which, at first full of 
intellectual activity, has now hardened into a monkish ritual. 

Free Religion sacrifices the motive power derived from asso- 
ciation and religious sympathy for the sake of a larger intellectual 
freedom. The result is individualism. It founds no churches, 
but spends much force in criticising the Christian community, 
its belief, and its methods. These are, no doubt, open to criti- 
cism, which would do good if administered sympathetically and 
from within ; but produce little result when delivered in the spirit 
of antagonism. Imperfect as the Christian Church is, it ought 
to be remembered that in it are to be found the chief strength and 
help of the charities, philanthropies, and moral reforms of our 
time. Every one who has at heart a movement for the benefit of 
humanity appeals instinctively for aid to the Christian churches. 
It is in these that such movements usually originate and are car- 
ried on. Even when, as in the anti-slavery movement, a part of 
the churches refuse to sympathize with a new moral or social 
movement, the reproaches made against them show that in the 
mind of the community an interest in all humane endeavor is 
considered to be a part of their work. The common life and con- 
victions of these bodies enable them to accomplish what individ- 
ualism does not venture to undertake. Individualism is incapa- 
ble of organized and sustained work of this sort, though it can, 
and often does, co-operate earnestly with it. 

The teaching of Jesus is founded on the synthesis of Truth 
and Love. Jesus declares himself to have been born ‘‘to bear 
witness to the truth,” and He also makes love, divine and human, 
the substance of His gospel. The love element produces union, 
the truth element freedom. Union without freedom stiffens 
into a rigid conservatism. Freedom without union breaks up into 
an intellectual atomism. The Christian churches have gone into 
both extremes, but never permanently ; for Christianity, as long as 
it adheres to its founder and His ideas, has the power of self-recov- 
ery. Its diseases are self-limited. 

It has had many such periods, but has recovered from them. 
It passed through an age in which it ran to ascetic self-denial, 
and made saints of self-torturing anchorites. It afterward became 
a speculative system, and tended to metaphysical creeds and 
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doctrinal distinctions. It became a persecuting church, burning 
heretics and Jews, and torturing infidels as an act of faith. Ii 
was tormented by dark superstitions, believing in witchcraft and 
magic. But it has left all these evils behind. No one now is 
put to death for heresy or witchcraft. The monastic orders in 
the church are preachers and teachers, or given to charity. No 
one could be burned to-day as a heretic. No one to-day believes 
in witchcraft. The old creeds which once held the church in 
irons, are now slowly disintegrating. But reform, as I have 
said, must come from within, by the gradual elimination of those 
inherited beliefs which interfere with the unity of the church and 
the leadership of Christ himself. The Platonic and Egyptian 
Trinity remaining as dogma, repeated but not understood,—-the 
Manichean division of the human race into children of God and 
children of the Devil,—the scholastic doctrine of the Atonement, 
by which the blood of Jesus expiates human guilt,—are being 
graduaily explained in accordance with reason and the teaching 
of Jesus. 

Some beliefs, once thought to be of vital importance, are now 
seen by many to be unessential, or are looked at in a different 
light. Instead of making Jesus an exceptional person, we are 
coming to regard Him as a representative man, the realized ideal 
of what man was meant to be, and will one day become. Instead 
of considering His sinlessness as setting Him apart from His race, 
we look on it as showing that sin is not the natural, but an un- 
natural, condition of mankind. His miracles are regarded not as 
violations of the laws of nature, but anticipations of laws which 
one day will be universally known, and which are boundless as the 
universe. Nor will they in future be regarded as evidence of the 
mission of Jesus, since He Himself was grieved when they were so 
looked upon, and made His truth and His character the true 
evidence that He came from God. The old distinction between 
‘*natural” and ‘‘ supernatural ” will disappear when it is seen that 
Jesus had a supernatural work and character, the same in kind 
as ours, though higher in degree. The supreme gifts which make 
Him the providential leader of the race do not set Him apart from 
His brethren if we see that it is a law of humanity that gifts differ, 
and that men endowed with superior powers become leaders in 
science, art, literature, politics; as Jesus has become the chief 
great spiritual leader of mankind. 
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Men are now searching the Scriptures, not under the bondage 
of an infallible letter, but seeking for the central ideas of Jesus 
and the spirit of His gospel. They begin to accept the maxim of 
Goethe : ‘** No matter how much the gospels contradict each other, 
provided THE GOsPEL does not contradict itself.” The profound 
convictions of Christ, which pervade all His teaching,give the clue 
by which to explain the divergencies in the narrative. We inter- 
pret the latter by the light of the spirit. We see how Jesus em- 
phasized the law of human happiness—that it comes from within, 
not from without, that the pure in heart see God, and that it is 
more blessed to give than to receive. We comprehend the stress 
He lays on the laws of progress—that he who humbleth himself 
shall be exalted. We recognize His profound conviction that all 
God’s children are dear to Him, that His sun shines on the evil 
and the good, and that He will seek the one lost sheep till He find 
it. Wesee His trust in the coming of the Kingdom of God in 
this world, the triumph of good over evil, and the approaching 
time when the knowledge of God shall fill the earth as the waters 
cover the sea. And we find His profound faith in the immortal 
life which abides in us, so that whoever shares that faith with 
Him can never die. 

The more firmly that these central ideas of Jesus are under- 
stood and held, the less importance belongs to any criticism of the 
letter. This or that saying, attributed to Jesus in the record, 
may be subjected to attack; but it is the main current of His 
teaching which has made Him the leader of civilized man for 
eighteen centuries. That majestic stream will sweep on undis- 
turbed, though there may be eddies here or stagnant pools there, 
which induce hasty observers to suppose that it has ceased to 
flow. 


* Rusticus expectat dum defluit amnis, at ille 
Volvitur et volvetur, in omne volubilis evium.” 


I sometimes read attacks on special sayings of the record, 
which argue, to the critic’s mind, that Jesus was in error here, or 
mistaken there. But I would recommend to such writers to 
ponder the suggestive rule of Coleridge: ‘‘ Until I can understand 
the ignorance of Plato, I shall consider myself ignorant of his 
understanding ;” or the remark of Emerson to the youth who 
brought him a paper in which he thought he had refuted Plato: 
“If you attack the King, be sure that you kill him.” 
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When the Christian world really takes Jesus Himself as its 
leader, instead of building its faith on opinions about Him, we may 
anticipate the arrival of that union which He foresaw and foretold— 
**As Thou, Father, art in Me, and I in Thee, that they also may 
be one in Us, that the world may believe that Thou hast sent Me.” 
Then Christians, ceasing from party strife and sectarian dissen- 
sion, will unite in one mighty effort to cure the evils of humanity 
and redress its wrongs. Before a united Christendom, what 
miseries could remain unrelieved ? War, that criminal absurdity, 
that monstrous anachronism, must at last be abolished. Pauperism, 
vice, and crime, though continuing in sporadic forms, would cease 
to exist as a part of the permanent institutions of civilization. <A 
truly Catholic Church, united under the Master, would lead all 
humanity up to a higher plane. The immense forces developed 
by modern science, and the magnificent discoveries in the realm 
of nature, helpless now to cure the wrongs of suffering man, would 
become instruments of potent use under the guidance of moral 
forces. 

According to the law of evolution, this is what we have a right 
to expect. If we follow the lines of historic development, not 
being cheated into extreme individualism, if we maintain the con- 
tinuity of human progress, this vast result must finally arrive. 
For such reasons I prefer to remain in the communion of the 
Christian body, doing what I may to assist its upward movement. 
For such reasons, I am not a Free Religionist. 

JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 











OUR POSSIBLE PRESIDENTS. 





DAVID B. HILL. 


Amone the many eminent and worthy statesmen in the Demo- 
cratic Party, whose names must appear in any trustworthy lists 
of “‘ our possible presidents,” there is no worthier, more capable, 
or more available name than that of David Bennett Hill, the pres- 
ent Governor of the State of New York, and there is little doubt, 
among political leaders who have taken the trouble to watch care- 
fully the driftings of popular feeling and opinion, that the states- 
man who succeeded Grover Cleveland as Governor of the State of 
New York, will also be his successor as President of the United 
States. 

Governor Hill, as President, will do equal honor to the party 
that shall elect him, and to the office to which he shall be elected. 
He fulfills every just demand that a democracy should make of 
the men whom it elects to high office in the Republic. He is 
able, an excellent judge of men, an incomparable public officer, 
a friend true and tried of the working classes, and that he 
possesses executive capacity in an eminent degree is admitted 
alike by partisans and opponents. 

A brief review of his public life will justify this praise. 

David B. Hill was born in August, 1843, at Havana, Schuyler 
County, New York. His father, Caleb Hill, was a carpenter who 
had come from New England and who has been described as “‘ an 
industrious hard working man, ready to build anything from a 
canal-boat to a town-hall ””—a man universally respected by his 
neighbors for his sterling qualities as a citizen. 

David B. Hill, like Abraham Lincoln, was educated in the 
little cross-road schools of his district. He was noted as ‘‘a very 
studious and bright scholar, occupying his leisure hours in the 
study of the elementary principles of the law.” After he had 
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advanced himself somewhat in these studies, he made arrange- 
ments to pass his hours out of school in the office of Mr. Mark 
Crawford, a village lawyer. In 1862 David went to Elmira, and 
entered the office of the then leading law firm of that part of the 
State, Messrs. Thurston & Hart. It shows that his early and 
undirected studies must have been quite extended that, after only 
two years spent with Thurston & Hart, hewas admitted to the bar 
and immediately was offered and accepted a partnership with the 
County Judge, G. L. Smith, who had been for some time observ- 
ing, with a friendly interest, the young student’s course. In the 
same year (1864), at the age of twenty-one years, Mr. Hill was 
elected Corporation Counsel of the City of Elmira, as the Demo- 
cratic candidate. During the term for which he had been elected 
he began publicly to display those traits that he subsequently has 
so conspicuously exhibited in a larger field,—great executive ability, 
a painstaking diligence that mastered every detail of his business, 
a spirit of fairmindedness, and a rare promptness in seizing the 
strategic points of every situation. He gave entire satisfaction to 
the whole community for the able and impartial manner in which 
he discharged the duties of this his first public office. He had 
already become a popular political orator; and, indeed, at the 
early age of seventeen, had stumped his county in favor of Stephen 
A. Douglass as a Presidential candidate. He was especially popular 
as a speaker at workingmen’s meetings, and gave his public adher- 
ence and zealous support to every measure calculated to ameliorate 
their condition and advance their true interests. It should be 
borne in mind that this was before the days of politically organ- 
ized labor, and, therefore, was a proof of his sincere interests in 
their welfare, as no politician, at that time, had anything to gain 
by seeking their special favor. Those were the days of strict party 
allegiance. 

In 1870, and again in 1871, Mr. Hill was elected to the State 
Assembly from the Chemung District. During those sessions he 
served on the Judiciary and Railroad Committees, although the 
youngest member of the house. 

While a member of the Assembly he introduced, and passed 
through the lower house, a bill to abolish the system of contract 
prison labor. It failed to pass the Senate, owing chiefly to the 
objection and belief that the people would not approve it. Twelve 
years later the Legislature submitted the proposition embodied in 
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this bill to the popular vote, and it was adopted by a majority of 
138,916; and, during the last session (1887), Mr. Hill, as Gov- 
ernor, had the gratification of signing a bill enacting the principle 
that he had tried to assert in legislation as a member of the 
Assembly. After his last session as legislator (in 1872) Mr. Hill 
was elected one of the managers of the impeachment of Judges 
Barnard and McCunn. Among the members of the Assembly of 
1872 was the late Samuel J. Tilden, whose friendship he soon 
won—a cordial personal and political friendship, which lasted until 
the death of the Sage of Greystone. Mr. Tilden at once recog- 
nized the ability of Mr. Hill, and constantly sought and consulted 
and advised with him in political affairs. For a number of years 
Mr. Hill was a member of the Democratie State Committee. By 
his action on this committee he established a reputation with his 
associates as a prudent, wise, and judicious counsellor. 

After Mr. Hill’s retirement from the Legislature, he resumed 
the practice of the law, avoiding all political honors, but taking 
an active interest in the affairs of his county and his party. <A 
well-known citizen, familar with the fact of Mr. Hill’s career at 
this time, thus speaks of it: ‘‘As a lawyer, Mr. Hill was indus- 
trious, painstaking, and erudite ; his briefs were models of legal 
lore and perspicuous statement ; whenever heappeared he was al- 
ways attentively listened to by jury, bar,and bench. It was quite 
a common occurrence for the judges to quote the language of Mr. 
Hill’s brief with such complimentary phrases as ‘ so aptly expressed 
by counsel,’ etc. His speeches to the jury were noted for one dis- 
tinguishing characteristic,—he never ‘ spoke over their heads’; he 
addressed them in language so plain that they fully understood 
him, and followed his plea, from point to point, without losing 
a single link of it; speaking, too, always concisely and with 
force.” This made him a very successful jury lawyer. As the 
public now know, the same traits have distinguished Governor 
Hill’s state papers, which are all addressed to the average citizen, 
and, while irreproachable in style, are always plain, clear, and 
strong in presentation—qualities too rare in our public men and 
their documents. Mr. Hill as a lawyer constantly accepted cases 
for workingmen, when convinced that they had been wronged, 
without demanding retainers; thus, before the days of trade 
unions, practically and professionally demonstrating that his sym- 
pathies were with the laboring men. 
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His popularity at home was attested by the fact that whenever 
it was known that he was to speak in court the court room was 
always crowded by the people. 

In 1882 Mr. Hill was elected Mayor of the city of Elmira; and 
in the fall of the same year he was elected Lieutenant Governor of 
the State of New York, receiving the largest majority ever re- 
ceived by a candidate for any State office. 

As Lieutenant Governor, he was presiding officer of the State 
Senate, and in that capacity displayed rare parliamentary ability 
and knowledge. The impartiality of his actions and the justice 
of his rulings were conceded by both parties. 

The election of Governor Cleveland to the Presidency in 1884 
transferred Mr. Hill to the Executive Mansion, as Governor of 
the State. 

There are three traits by which the success or failure of a chief 
executive, under our system of government, can be fairly tested, 
—his appointments to office, his recommendations to the legisla- 
tive branch, and his exercises of the veto power. 

By each of these tests Governor Hill deserves to have his 
name enrolled in the list of our most successful and practical states- 
men, 

His opportunities for making appointments have not been 
numerous, but it is of uneffacable record that he has never nomi- 
nated or appointed any person to office who was not both capable 
and trustworthy. 

In considering Governor Hill’s recommendations to the Legisla- 
ture, it should be remembered that, with his characteristic desire 
to attempt the attainable only, he has consistently refrained from 
suggesting such measures as he knew would be rejected by the 
politically hostile body to which they would have to be addressed 
—for the Legislature has never been in political accord with Gov- 
ernor Hill, but always politically antagonistic to his party. 

In his first message Governor Hill recommended a vigorous 
prosecution of the policy of restoring and renewing the structures 
of the Erie Canal and its banks in order to promote the general in- 
terests of business. It is hardly necessary to point out that this 
policy was also the only practicable way, at that time, of check- 
ing, in some measure, the arbitrary power of the railroad monopo- 
lies of which there was so much and such just complaint. 

Having always taken a great interest and pride in the National 
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Guard, Governor Hill recommended the purchase of the grounds 
near Peekskill for the purposes of a State camp of instruction. Un- 
der Governor Hill’s fostering care, New York has now asystem of 
citizen soldiery which is not surpassed in efficiency and equipment 
by any State in the Union—a result largely due to his personal 
interest and efforts. 

He recommended such amendments of the laws relating to the 
ballot as should remove all irritating and unwise technical ob- 
structions against its free exercise by our adopted citizens. ‘‘ The 
path to the ballot-box,” he wrote, ‘‘ should be as free to the adopted 
citizen as to the native born.” 

He recommended that practical measures should be adopted 
for the protection of the Adirondack and other forests in order to 
insure the preservation of our State water-courses. 

He referred, at considerable length, to the constitutional pro- 
vision guaranteeing absolute freedom of worship, and gave notice 
that any act having for its purpose the enforcement of the in- 
violable right of religious liberty and freedom of worship would 
have his prompt executive approval. 

Governor Hill has repeatedly recommended the appointment of 
aspecial counsel for the Legislature, whose duties shall be to pre- 
pare, in legal form, all bills to be introduced by any member; to 
inspect the bills before their final passage in order to detect tech- 
nical errors, imperfections, and mistakes ; to suggest and frame 
the necessary amendments, and generally to act as legal adviser of 
the Legislature as to matters of form. 

Every person who has had practical experience in legislation 
knows that by want of technical knowledge in the framing of bills 
our laws are needlessly obscure, contradictory, and otherwise im- 
perfect, thereby often occasioning expensive litigation—a clear 
loss to the community ; and that, also, as the Governor pointed 
out, ‘*much valuable legislation is lost every year by reason of 
defective bills, hastily drawn and crudely prepared, which might 
have been saved with the aid and assistance of such counsel.” 

This statesmanlike suggestion is the first practical remedy 
ever proposed for evils in legislation everywhere acknowledged, 
and everywhere resulting in waste and confusion, and sometimes 
in corruption. As an illustration of the wisdom of this sugges- 
tion, the writer may state that last winter he was shown a bill to 
amend a law that had been repealed two years ago. 
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He recommended to the fostering care of the Legislature, the 
New York Agricultural Experiment Station at Geneva, with the 
most cordial indorsement founded on a personal investigation of 
its management. 

He recommended the adoption of “some less barbarous 
method of execution than hanging, which has come down to us 
from the dark ages ;” that some method more in accord with the 
advanced science of the day should be adopted in the execution of 
criminals, 

After showing that ai/ the penal statutes providing that certain 
acts are misdemeanors ought to be embraced within the penal code, 
and that there are many laws upon special subjects providing that 
their violation shall be a misdemeanor, which are noéf included in 
that code,—a code, he argued, that ought to be complete within 
itself, and embrace every crime recognized by law,—he recom- 
mended that, when the code should be thus perfected, the people 
should be made familiar with its contents, and, to this end, sug- 
gested that ‘‘a copy of such code should be placed at public 
expense in every school library in the State, so that the people 
might know, and the children might be taught, what acts are 
criminal in the eyes of the law.” 

He recommended such legislation respecting railroads as 
should insure to the traveling and business public the lowest 
rates of transportation compatible with the protection of the rights 
of honest investors in that kind of property, thus insuring exact 
and equal justice to all parties. 

After illustrating the injustice and imperfections of our pres- 
ent system of taxation, and showing that personalty does not pay 
its fair share of the State burdens, he recommended such changes 
in the laws as should insure equality of taxation on all property, 
whether it should be in realty or personalty. 

He recommended that the State and municipal elections should 
be held at different times. 

Every practical politician knows that this measure, to quote 
the Governor’s language, ‘‘ would relieve the choice of local offi- 
cers from the influence of partisan politics.” But it would do 
more. It would remove one of the most prolific sources of polit- 
ical corruption—*‘ trades” and “‘ deals,” made without reference 
to the fitness of the individual or the welfare of the State. 

He recommended the separation of the Bureau of Elections 
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from the Police Department in the city of New York, and the 
creation of a separate, independent bureau of a non-partisan 
character, having no connection with and deriving none of its 
powers or authority from that department, and requiring that its 
members and employés shall not be officers or members of the 
general committee of any political organization, or hold any other 
office, and conferring the appointment upon such authority and 
in such @ manner as to insure the service of independent citizens 
of the highest standing and character in the community. 

He recommended home rule for New York City, and he has 
always opposed the policy of governing distant communities from 
Albany instead of by their local governments. He has always 
favored and urged the enactment of such general laws as should 
establish definitely municipal home rule throughout the State. 

He recommended the passage of a joint resolution asking Con- 
gress to take immediate action on the subject of coast defenses, 
in which this State is more interested than any other of her 
sisters. 

He recommended the creation of a Gas Commission to exer- 
cise over gas companies an authority similar to that held by the 
Insurance Department and by the Railroad Commission of the 
State, this new commission to be supported by special taxes to be 
levied on the gas corporations. 

He recommended, as a measure of protection to the people 
against adulterations of food and medicines, that the scattered 
laws on the subject should be corrected, where needed, and then 
incorporated into one general statute. 

He recommended a reorganization of certain executive depart- 
ments, so as to insure greater simplicity and less expense in carry- 
ing on the business of the State. 

He recommended, in 1885, that criminals in capital cases in 
the Court of Oyer and Terminer should be enabled to appeal di- 
rectly to the Court of Appeals without expense to them ; thus en- 
abling the poor to have the advantages which the rich only, under 
the existing system, could secure. In 1887 he had the pleasure of 
signing a bill embodying this recommendation. 

In his second message Governor Hill made a recommendation 
of the greatest importance on the limitation of the power of cor- 
porations to issue stocks and bonds. He showed that, under ex- 
isting lawg, with few exceptions, there is no limit to the amount 
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of bonds which corporations may issue or upon the price at which 
they may be sold, and that, thereby, the interests of shareholders 
and bondholders are often rendered of little value by issues of bonds 
exceeding the value of the property of the corporation ; and that, 
therefore, if dividends are paid upon these over issues, rates must 
be charged to pay like dividends upon the capital actually and 
honestly invested. Shares so issued and bought by investors are 
frequently found not to represent values—to be practically worth- 
less. This prevailing policy therefore robs the honest investor by 
depreciating his property, while it unjustly taxes the general public 
by levying excessive charges to pay dividends on so-called ‘‘ values” 
which in reality do not exist. The Governor accordingly recom- 
mended the enactment of a law prohibiting the issue of shares of 
stocks except on receipt by the corporation of their par value in 
cash, and prohibiting the issuing of bonds in excess of the 
amount of the capital of the corporation paid in cash. 

*““No attempt should be made,” he suggested, ‘‘to affect 
vested interests, or stocks, or bonds already issued, but the stat- 
ute should be applicable to future issues only.” 

This recommendation, if it had been adopted, would have re- 
moved, I am satisfied, the chief just cause of discontent now so 
widely felt by the working classes. 

A bill embodying this recommendation was introduced into 
the last Legislature by the Democrats, but it was defeated by the 
Republican majority. I sincerely hope, however, that this effort 
will not end here, but that the next State and National Demo- 
cratic Conventions will incorporate a policy in harmony with this 
wise and vitally important recommendation. 

This recommendation, when generally acted on, will frustrate 
the present alarming tendency to supplement the power of corpo- 
rations, already too great for the public good, by the creation of 
union trusts,—vast combinations of capital irresponsible to the 
law or the people, and which threaten to become more powerful 
than the Government itself. 

There is nothing more certain than that, hereafter, no man 
will ever be elected President of the United States who has not 
made a long and consistent record showing that his sympathies are 
with the laboring and agricultural classes—the real producers of the 
national wealth. No conspicuous public man has a more desirable 
record on this point than Hon. David B. Hill. Himself the son 
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of a mechanic, his lot has been cast among the people, and he has 
grown up with a thorough knowledge of an{l sympathy with their 
needs, their hopes, and their aims. He hag always kept in touch 
with the people, both as a private citizen |and a public officer. 
Without violating the unwritten law which holds the private life 
of public/men sacred from intrusion, I dg not feel that perfect 
justice can be done to Governor Hill without referring to the un- 
pretentious simplicity, the entire absence of ali ostentation, that 
distinguishes his mode of living. Easy of approach and always 








respectful, courteous, and considerate to the sovereign people, whom 
he has been honored to serve, no citizen, however humble, is de- 
nied an audience with his Chief Executive when any real or sup- 
posed interest impels him to seek an interview with the et. 

His recommendations on industrial questions have shown a pro- 
found interdst in them and a most intelligent comprehension 
the requirements of the day. 

In his first message he gave a conspicuous passage to a stat 
ment of the/interests of labor, in which, after referring to the up- 
precedented| increase of the wealth of the cauntry, he said that the 
great importance of the labor question was shown by the fact the 
notwithstanding the great increase of wealth, the further fact that 
there ar? now thousands of laboring peaple who are able and 
willing to work standing idle, while they and their families 
denied the comforts and many of the necessaries of life, mak 
it evident |that labor does not receive its fair proportion 
the rewards which industry and honesty entitle it to share, a 
that migmanagement exists which should) be inquired into a 
remedied. 

He recommended that the importation) of pauper contr 
labor should be prevented, and that some) system for the sett 
ment of controversies between employers and employed other a 
better than the remedy by strikes should| be devised ; and th 
as, undér existing laws “ facilities have been afforded to ena 
capital fo incorporate and combine for its protection, like fac 
ties ghquld be afforded for the organization of labor.” Th 
recommendations were of course ignored by the Republican maj 
ity, but) were again brought to the attention of the Legislature} i 
his mestagp of the following year. On these reiterated reco 
mendatjonk the present State Board of Arbitration was "prin 
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In urging! these measures Governor Hill announced a principle 
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that had guided his entire public career, when he wrote ‘ 
Legislature should generously favor whatever) conserves the 
fare of the toiling masses.” 


In the same message Governor Hill recommended that ar: 


be passed abolishing labor by children under fourteen years of 
especially in factories and similar workshops, and properly r 
lating the employment of all minors. In acvordance with 
recommendation, a general law was subsequently passed. 

In the interest of the laboring classes, (iovernor Hill 
recommended the ‘‘ Tenement-House Bill ” of the last sessio 
the Legislature, imposing penalties on the owners of tene 
houses for criminal neglect in providing such sanitary requ 
ments as are essential for the preservation of the health of 
tenants, which, after much opposition, becarhe a law ; sucl 
amendment of the laws for the collection of debts as would en 
laborers to collect their wages more easily and| with less expe 
which also became a law; a law limiting the hours of labo 
certain cases, and the law establishing a legal annual holida 
the first Monday of September, commonly known as Labor | 
and the recognition of every Saturday afternoon as a legal | 
holiday, of which he was the sole originator. 

In advocating these measures, he gave expression to t 
statesmanlike views : 

“‘It is the true policy of the State to elev: ate and dig] 
labor, not by exacting the greatest amount of tail that the labo 
classes are capable of furnishing, but by legitimately encoura 
every honest effort to improve their condition pnd requiring 
only reasonable hours of labor shall constitut? a day’s work, 
which full and adequate compensation should be received. 
dignity of labor can best be preserved by insisting that l.cor g 
be better compensated. Increased compenshtion will ‘ur 
greater facilities for education, more comfortable homes, ¢ 
contented families, and better opportunities for recreation, as 


as tend to develop nobler aims and purposes on the part of wh: 


ing men, greater interest in the peace and prosperity of the Sq 
and higher ideas of citizenship.” 
I have not space to review other of his sagacious 


thoughtful recommendations, but enough have boon cited t 9 


an accurate idea of the ability, the policy, a the princ‘pl 
the man. 
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If all bf these wise recommendations have not been embodied 
in I¢gislation the fault does not rest with Governor Hill. 

| cannot now and here review the vetoes of Governor Hill, but 
it will jsuffice to say that they exhibit the| same spirit, expressefl in 
the |saine|clear and terse style that characterized his professional 
briefs and arguments. Perhaps his most notable recent veto }was 
that of the ‘* Crosby High License Bill,”! so called, which he ¢on- 
denjned because it was a questionable measure of discriminative 
taxation providing for unlimited license | for two localities instead 
of a fiked reasonably high license applicable to the whole State, 
and « onseque sntly was special legislation, to which Governor Hill 
is inflexibly opposed. In this veto message he showed thab, it 
the interior of the State (which had been ¢xempted from the! op- 
erations of this bill), the percentage of saloons to population was 
from four to five times greater than that of the two cities to which 
it wags proposed to apply it, thus exposing/its injustice and iyjcon- 
siste nie ov. 

Gipvernor Hill has never signed any bill without first m: iking a 
very ¢areful study of it, and, therefore, jalthough his vetoes /have 
be¢n fuite numerous and have been sen# tp a hostile body, not one 
of them ‘/has been overruled by the Legislature. One cause of this 
su¢cdss has been his willingness to hear the advocates and 9ppo- 
nets of all bills before taking final action. 

| As to Governor Ilill’s availability as|a candidate there gin be 
na doubt. 

The) Norta AmerIcaAN Review js jnot a political A} B C 
class, and therefore I need not waste time here in demonstfating 
that |to barry New York is essential to the success of any party at 
the hext Presidential election. Now, beyond question, Goyernor 
Hilljis the most popular Democrat in this State. Whenever he 
has {run for any office he has been triumphantly elected, and 
whenever he has been a candidate with others he has run|ahead 
of the |ticket. Governor Hill has greatly strengthened his hold 
on the people by his course as Governor.) He is bold withopt that 
hardihood which faces dangers and difficulties with a r¢ckless 
inappreciation of their import. He always fully understands 
what is before his party or himself as one of its represenfatives, 
and) performs whatever duty may befall him with the firm 
unshrinking spirit of the truly brave man who, ‘‘ knowing danger, 
does npt fear to meet it;” and few men in executive office ha} re been 
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more persistently assafed by an opposition majority. Hp does 
not fc the new sqhool of Mugwumpish]politics, whichIsneers 
at party allegiance and Beeks its reward in the praises of e§emies 
rather than|in the contifued support of the party that cleotah him, 
Governor Hill has beeq grateful and loyal tp his friends ; fhe has 
cemented, not distracte@l, his party. His inflfience has been qsed to 
keep it abr@ast of the Hest thought and purjfoses of the tims and 
in harmony with jits own best traditions, not}to breed dischrd by 
affecting to be superiorjto it, and to be undpr no binding @bliga- 
tions to it. 

He hag impressed] his ability and individuality updh his 
party to such a rbmarible degree as to hdve inspired it with a 
feeling of confidence afd reliance unprecedehted. 

It has hecome|a settled feeling among his colleagues, gs well 
as his fellow citizens, tht, whoever else may pe doubtful, Gd ernor 
Hill can be) deperjded ¥pon as a matter of} course. One fof the 
nost common expressiqns in his party, whqn its represenfatives 
are undecided, or| wish fo avoid the responsipility of actingfor de- 
ciding upon a mensure pf policy—Oh, well, Ihave that to Gofernor 
Hill. ‘To guch an extpnt has the feeling $f trust in Gofernor 
Hill grown with pll faptions of the Democrptie Party, that he is 
not only considered as B ‘* possible Presiden},” but as an [nevit- 
able President. 

In a word, Governc r Hill is an ideal Democrat, who hap been 
weighed in|the balance§ of power and not fo¥nd wanting. 

| 
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“LAND STEALING IN NEW MEXICO.” 





A REJOINDER, 


In the Nortn American Review for July George W. Julian, 
now a|United States Surveyor-General, under the caption) of 
‘‘Land Stealing in New Mexico,” attempts to make a severe 
arraignment of the past administration of the General Land 
\Offi¢e ‘mn connection with the affairs of that territory. His charges 
lof corrupt practices, and of mal-administration generally, cover 
ia perigd of twenty-five years, and, by implication, go back to al- 
| most the entire period of our occupancy. In doing so, Mr. 
Julian| assails, by name, well-known citizens of that territory, and 
‘charges them with being robbers of the public lands. They are 
| represented as suborners of perjury, corruptors of public officials 
| and courts, demoralizers of the territorial press and politics, and, 
in general, as the creators and maintainers of an infamous system 
of plunder and wrong doing. The author of this wholesale 
diatribe is a most picturesque and unique character. His coun- 
terpart it will be difficult to find in any country ; certainly not in 
ours. | Mr. Julian himself has often been charged with being a cor- 
ruptignist of the worst order. These charges have had much more 
apparent foundation than those he makes against others. He was 
Chairman for several years of the Committee on Public Lands, in 
the House of Representatives. During that time bills covering 
more|than half of all the land granted to railroads in the United 
States were favorably reported by that committee, and passed 
Congjress as a result of such report. The Pubitic Lands Commit- 
tee voted away, under Mr. Julian’s chairmanship, a larger area 
to rajlroad corporations than would cover all the New England 
and half the Middle States. The land thus given away was the 
most fertile in the country. Whether that was corruptly dane or 
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Again he was unsuccessful and returned to the more promising 
field of political abolition. Being practically alone in his own 
locality, |he thereafter reigned supreme. When the war broke out 
he was one of the few able-bodied men who bravely remained at 
home. /The late Adjutant-General Thomas, of the United States 
Army, said of him: ‘** He (Julian) is the only member of Con- 
gress who has ever visited my office to injure an officer in the 
fheld. 
Jnlian was in Congress as a Republican. He was a zealot of 
zealots ; a destructionist and radical of the bitterest type, as 
against [the Southern States and their people. But, as usual, he 
quarrel¢d, and this time with Senator Oliver P. Morton, a man 
who could deal properly with such a character. The Republican 
party suddenly became too corrupt for Julian. The people of 
Indiana at the time did not concur in his estimate of either 
Senator Morton or of the party of which the Senator 
was sg sagacious a leader. The “ Reformer” was not re- 
turned |to Congress. Since then there has been no denunciation 
too bitter against the Republican party for him to make, and no 
accusation too vile for his tongue or pen to express against men 
who hpve been in anywise prominent in its ranks. In his eye 
there was no publie crime of which Ulysses 8. Grant was not 
guilty, Ie denounced General Garfield to my personal knowledge 
at every cross-road in Indiana, as a “‘ thief,” a ‘* bribe taker,” a 
. bribe giver,” and a “‘ perjurer.” He used these exact words in 
characterization of that lamented man, within my hearing. If 
the testimony of his neighbors can be relied upon, no man has 
ever used Federal patronage for more selfish purposes. Can it be 
doubted then that he has earned his present position ? Mr. Cleve- 
land, evidently, knew this man when it was desirable to raise the 
issue Of ‘‘ land jobbery” and ‘‘ corruption” in New Mexico, but 
he may possibly have forgotten the letter which Mr. Julian wrote 
to Henry Villard, desiring to be employed as a lobbyist for the 
Northern Pacific Railroad, which afterwards came to light through 
Carl Schurz. Mr. Villard declined his services. 

Mr. Julian declares in the very first paragraph of the article 
I am discussing, that President Cleveland asked him, in May, 
1885, to accept the office of either Governor or Surveyor-General 
of New Mexico, that he might ‘‘co-operate ” with him, the Presi- 
dent, ‘‘in breaking up the rings of that territory.” 


During the war period and for some subsequent years, Mr. 
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to the dividing line of drainage between two rivers described ; 
then possibly to some other mountain and back to the place of 
beginning. It is undoubtedly true that neither party had the 
remotest idea of the area of land lying within these natural land- 
marks. ‘That was only arrived at when the surveys were finally 
made, perhaps a century afterward. In some cases it was found 
that a grant covered four or five times the number of acres of 
land that the owner supposed to belong to him. The natural land- 
marks were indicated in the concession, and the courts, as well as 
Congress, held that the grant must confirm according to the 
description therein set forth. In this connection it is a notable 
fact that Mr. Julian omitted to say that with a very few excep- 
tions every iand grant in New Mexico was confirmed prior to 
1861. He alludes especially to the Maxwell grant, which, I 
believe with him, was never intended when made to cover 
the extent of territory that is now claimed as included 
within its borders. That grant, however, like many others, 
was made before the country was occupied, and the natural 
landmarks were named in the concession. It was reported favor- 
ably by a Democratic Surveyor-General. It was approved by 
Jacob Thompson, who was Democratic Secretary of the Interior. 
It was confirmed by a Democratic Congress, and the confirmatory 
act was approved by Mr. Buchanan, a Democratic President. The 
other grants confirmed in New Mexico, as I have stated, passed 
through the same partisan hands, from the Surveyor-General to 
the President. Mr. Julian cannot point to a single grant con- 
firmed by a Republican Congress that will not stand the closest 
scrutiny. As to the Una de Gata grant, to which he alludes, in 
his unwarranted use of my name, it had been approved by the 
Surveyor-General and the Secretary of the Interior. It had also 
passed the lower House of Congress. Eleven years ago I proposed 
to buy this grant. Upon investigating the title I became satis- 
fied that it was fraudulent. I wrote to the Hon. Carl Schurz, 
then Secretary of the Interior, stating circumstantially all the 
facts in my possession regarding the grant. I asked him to send 
a special agent to make a careful investigation, at the same 
time turning over to him all the papers in my possession. 
Upon such investigation, it appeared that the grant was 
a forgery, and that the forger, one Gomez, was then in 
the penitentiary for forging other grants in California. I then 
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11861 and 1885 every incumbent of the Secretaryship of the In- 

terior, of the Commissionership of the General Land Office, and 
of the Surveyor-Generalship of New Mexico has been a corrupt 
and dishonest man. It also accuses Congress by the wholesale. 

No one of these grants has passed Congress since I exposed 
the fraudulent nature of the grant with which Mr. Julian at- 
tempts to link my name unfavorably. Does any one, whether 
Republican or Democrat, seriously believe that men like Caleb 
Smith, J. P. Usher, O. W. Browning, J. D. Cox, Columbus De- 
lano, Zachariah Chandler, Carl Schurz, Samuel J. Kirkwood, and 
Ilenry M. Teller, each of whom, since 1861, has served as Secre- 
tary of the Interior are of the dishonest mold Mr. Julian has 
represented them to be ? Such accusations will not stand against 
the several incumbents of the Commissionership of the General 
Land Office. 

These men are all well known, and where they are known no 
one has ever even suspected them of dishonesty. More capable, 
more thoroughly upright, and more deserving men never dis- 
charged a public trust. 

James M. Edmonds, of Michigan, who was the head of the 
Union League of America during the whole war period, and the 
friend and confident of Senator Chandler up to the time of his 
death, was appointed Commissioner of the General Land Office 
by President Lincoln. Following him was John Wilson, who 
had faithfully served thirty-five years in different capacities in 
the General Land Office. Then Judge Drummond, General Bur- 
dette, General Williamson, and Mr. McFarland cover the list. 

Mr. Julian is nothing if not sweeping. -He virtually declares 
that his predecessors as Surveyor-Generals have all been thieves, 
and have conspired with public robbers to defraud the United 
States. He alleges, also, that many Senators and Representatives 
now holding seats from Western States have a hand in the general 
conspiracy. Not content, he winds up by alleging, in almost definite 
terms, that the Supreme Court of the United States has joined 
hands with his phantom army of plunderers to defraud the Gov- 
ernment and the people of the lands covering the barren plains 
and desolate mountains of the Southwest. The assumption is 
monstrous. The presumption is that he has allowed his imagina- 
tion to reach far beyond any possible or remote fact, or else that 
he is proceeding, for partisan and personal ends, to deliberately 
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misrepresent and malign men, “the latchet of whose shoes he is 
not worthy to unloose.” 

I turn from the consideration of these wild accusatipns of a 
common scold to the remedy offered as a cure for the obstacles to 
settlement and progress which the uncertainty of the land titles 
has created in New Mexico, and also in Arizona. It is the only 
issue of importance to be found in his article. The fatal error 
has been made in dealing with the arid région, largely which is, 
at its best, mere grazing land, as if it was|of the same character, 
condition, and capacity as the purely agricultural domain of the 
country. 

A certain remedy is proposed, and the critic considers others 
that have heretofore been presented. He demands aspeedy settle- 
ment of land titles ; but how does he seek to achieve this? In 
his opinion, Congress ‘is unfitted for such service.” Mr. Julian 
opposes the establishment of a land commission, becauge in the 
case of California, after thirty-six years lab-r, and the digposal of 
hundreds of intricate cases, there are about forty claimg yet un- 
settled. Mr. Julian also opposes the bill of Senator EAmunds. 
That measure provides that the United | States District Court, 
within the territory, shall adjudicate all lqnd claims. he right 
of appeal within six months to the Supreme Court of the/territory 
is given, and from that within twelve months to the United States 
Supreme Court. In all cases where the judgment is against the 
United States, an appeal must be taken, unless the Attorney- 
General otherwise directs. This measure is regarded as| good for 
lawyers but bad for litigants. Having thns put aside alllthe pres- 
ent proposed methods, what does Mr. Julian suggest as|a substi- 
tute ? Nothing more than ‘‘a single enactment of Congtess refer- 
ring all these cases to the Secretary of the Interior for |final de- 
cision.” This lame and impotent conclusion is a fitting finale to 
a paper which sets out with the assertion that a law which has 
done nothing but prove itself worse than inoperative, contains 
provisions that are ‘‘ wise and salutary ” if properly administered. 

The head of the Departnent of the Interior is ohe of the 
most overloaded of public officers connected with the general 
government. He has nearly ascore of the most important bureaus 
connected with any department, embracing the Public Lands, 
Indians, Patents, Agriculture, Pensions, Pacific Railways, and 
Geological Survey; the Bureaus of Labor and Education, the 
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National Museum, the Public Institutions, and Government of 
the District of Columbia, besides other minor duties and affairs. 
He is the supervisory officer and reviewing authority in all mat- 
ters that arise in this varied assortment of public duties. As a 
matter of fact, the Secretary of the Interior is now charged with 
the very duty that Mr. Julian proposes to reimpose. It is the 
Secretary of the Interior who transmits the Surveyor-General’s 
reports to Congress, through the President, with his approval 
or disapproval duly attached. This reviewing is the work of 
a sub-law clerk. The Secretary may examine a case himself, but 
it is improbable. He will at most look over a brief prepared 
for him by the aforesaid law clerk, checked possibly by a refercnce 
to one of the two Assistant Secretaries, or to the Assistant At- 
torney-General of the United States, assigned to the department 
of the Interior. All of these things have been done ever since 
1854, and, if our critic be correct, have produced nothing but con- 
fusion, collusion, contention, and corruption. The proposition 
is, however, a logical one for Mr. Julian. The Secretary under 
whom he serves is alone to be trusted. He alone is honest and 
incorruptible. Granted! Yet he could not dispose of the New 
Mexico land grant cases if he devoted all of the official time that 
remains of his term of service to their consideration. And who 
shall guarantee to Mr. Julian that Mr. Lamar will be able to 
transmit the especial qualifications with which his subordinate 
endows him to his successor ? His remedy is simply ridiculous. 
It would only render corruption easier by concentrating it on the 


poorly paid clerks, who would really do the reviewing and prac- 
tically prepare the decisions. As the accusations are thus shown 
to be baseless, and the remedy offered for admitted evils is un- 
questionably absurd, I venture to present some suggestions as to 
the proper mode of adjudicating land grant claims in the Scuth- 
west. 


First. There should be appointed with ample powers.a special 
court or commission, large enough to be subdivided, the full body 
to have appellate jurisdiction. 

Second. All claims brought before this tribunal should be 
limited as to period. I suggest three years from the date of 
organizing the court for filing ; and not more than five years for 
the completion of adjudication. 

Third. This tribanal should be required to take up at once 
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and decide within one year all cases wherein charges now rest 
upon confirmed or patented grants. 

Fourth. The decision of this tribunal, when averse to a claim- 
ant, should be a mandate to the Secretary of the Interior for the 
ordering of an immediate survey, and the opening of the land to 
general settlement. 

Fifth. Power to be given for a full examination of all records 
—American, Spanish, or Mexican. 

With this tribunal having such powers, and with the limit in 
time, I venture to say that there would be at once achieved a 
larger degree of prosperity to New Mexico than Mr. Julian can 
possibly conceive of or express. 

This land-grant question is, however, but part of a much 
larger one, and that embraces the proper disposition which shall, 
under law, be made of the lands of the arid region. They are 
useful chiefly for grazing or mining purposes. Lying beyond the 
one hundred and second meridian of west longitude and west to 
the Pacific Ocean, is a region that requires a different system 
of disposal and settlement than the country lying east of the 
meridian named. 

Nothing is more idle than the talk that can be heard on all 
sides respecting the rain-fall increasing within what is known as 
the arid region. It is stated, with great earnestness and uppar- 
ent conviction, that Kansas and Nebraska were at one time in- 
cluded in what was erroneously known as the great American 
desert, but that now the larger part of both of these States is cov- 
ered with fertile farms. It must be remembered that as far back 
as 1847 the rain-fall has been accurately recorded at Fort Riley, 
Kansas; Fort Bent, Colorado; Santa Fe, New Mexico; Fort 
Bridger, Wyoming ; Salt Lake City, Utah ; and at several points 
on the Pacific Coast. These records show that the rain-fall from 
1850 to 1860 was two inches more than from 1870 to 1880, and 
that the average rain-fall west of the one hundred and second 
meridian, not including Oregon and Washington Territory, is 
under fourteen inches per annum. ‘There has been no increase 
whatever in the past forty years. The present year has been an 
exceptional one in a portion of these territories. The rain-fall 
of New Mexico is likely this year to reach twenty inches, while 
last year it was only fourteen, and in 1880 was only nine; at the 
same time even the Mississippi Vallgy States have suffered. 
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The talk about opening up such a country, a plateau as exten- 
sive and much more broken than that of Central Asia, for ordinary 
farming, is only suggested by those who have no knowledge of the 
facts or physical structure of the region. Its water-courses are 
scant indeed, and the evaporation in some parts of the South- 
west is simply enormous. Even in fairly protected reservoirs, 
with cement sides and bottoms, where leakage is impossible, 
the evaporation will reach thirteen feet. During the summer the 
wind blows continually from the southwest, passing over vast 
plains of heated sand and barren treeless mountains, absorbing 
every particle of moisture the scant precipitation provides. A large 
portion of arable land of New Mexico has been under cultivation 
for more than three hundred years. Still the fields must be irri- 
gated now the same as they were three centuries ago. While it 
is true that but a small part of the water in the Rio Grande and 
other large streams has been diverted to the use of agriculture, 
and that there is room in New Mexico for a large farming popu- 
lation, the construction of canals for that purpose will require 
a capital far beyond the ability of the ordinary farmer to com- 
mand. 

Under our present land laws, the practice is absurd which 
legally permits the occupation, settlement, and purchase of only 
160 acres within the arid regioa. No progress can ever be made 
therein. Where the precipitation is not equal to industrial uses, 
there can be no farming without irrigation. All authorities 
place the agricultural rain-fall at not less twenty-eight inches 
perannum. West of the one hundred and second meridian, the 
precipitation will seldom, even in favored but limited localities, 
exceed twenty inches, while the average will barely reach fourteen 
inches. The greater portion of the arid region is a mountain 
plateau rising from four thousand to six thousand feet above 
sea level. Ordinary farming is simply impossible. Grazing, 
even, is available only when the springs, water-holes, and in- 
frequent streams, often sinking in sand or the detritus made 
by constant erosion, are carefully conserved. The water sources 
and supplies control the use of land within the arid region. Any 
policy adapted to its dominating features must centre around this 
water supply. It practically does do this, whatever the law may 
declare to the contrary. 


Along the infrequent streams of this section, it will prove true 
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that the valley lands, if the water of such streams be utilized for 
industry, by proper public regulations as to withdrawal and distribu- 
tion, and by means of the necessary storage reservoirs, dams, weirs, 
and ditches, main and lateral, could be made valuable in parcels 
of much less than 160 acres in extent. In the colony enterprises 
of Southern California, now so rapidly forming and making the 
**desert bloom and blossom” like a rose, the majority of the new 
farms are much less than 100 acres in extent. Many of them even 
do not exceed 20 or 30 acres. But nothing of the sort could have 
been achieved under the present land laws of the United States. It 
has been possible only because in California the Mexican land grant 
system has prevailed, enabling capitalists or colony enterprises to 
obtain control of land areas sufficient in extent to warrant them in 
expending large sums of money for the construction of irrigation 
works, wells, storage reservoirs, and distributing ditches. In 
several instances the cost of these works have exceeded a million 


dollars. The squatter farmers could never has combined to 
achieve such great enterprises. The evidence of this last fact is 
to be seen on all sides in New Mexico. Yet Mr. Julian talks of 
stopping the stream of travel on its way to the Pacific Coast, and 
by means of homestead settlement people that territory with pros- 


perous agriculturists. The Surveyor-General only talks of his 
ignorance and not from his knowledge. If the scant valley areas 
are dependent for their utilization entirely upon the proper dis- 
tribution of water, of how much more importance becomes the 
water sources and supplies, by which the vast inter-plateau por- 
tion of our mountain system can alone be made available for pas- 
toral purposes, or in a less degree for mining also ? 

I challenge those who persist in claiming that what is now 
known as the arid region will sooner or later become productive 
by the natural rain-fall to show me a single instance anywhere on 
the surface of the earth where such a result has been attained. 
New Mexico, parts of Arizona, and nearly all of the Republic of 
Mexico have been under cultivation for three hundred and fifty 
years, Peru and Chili quite as long, and Central Asia for un- 
known thousands of years. What climatic changes have occurred ? 
Are not the irrigating canals required now as much as in the cen- 
turies gone by ? There has been no such climatic change on this 
or any other continent. 

The experiences of the countries wherein artificial distribution 
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of water has been necessary for cultivation, especially on this con- 
tinent, have compelled a different system of water conservation and 
land distribution than has existed in more favored regions. This 
is a fact that we have been, and are still slow, to apprehend. But 
we must do so if we are ever to utilize the region under consider- 
ation. Mexico makes, for example, the water supply the centre 
of her land laws. Access to public streams or supplies must not 
be obstructed. If, to reach such water, private property has to 
be used, proper compensation is provided. Springs, etc., situated 
on private lands, but needed for neighborhood use, are subject to 
such ‘‘ servitudes,” the owners having exclusive use for at least 
sixty hours per week. The grazing lands are usually leased or 
granted in blocks of not less than eleven leagues, about 4,500 
acres each, experience having demonstrated that within the Sierra 


Madre plateau region such blocks are accessible, as a rule, to 


water sufficient for the cattle that may be grazed thereon. It is 
very evident to my mind, then, that the great area lying beyond 
the one hundred and second meridian, and comprising the larger 
portion of our remaining public domain, must be placed under 
legal conditions widely different from those now existing. 

The first condition must be the conservation of the water sup- 
plies, under National and State authority. 

The second must be some method of encouraging or providing 
for the construction and maintenance, as required by the growth 
of population, of needed irrigation works, both for storage 
and distribution. ‘These works should be paid for by those who 
will receive benefit from them. Some system of encouragement 
to capital, therefore, under proper engineering requirements, must 
be introduced. 

The third step will be the sale or leasing, in suitable blocks, 
of the lands which no irrigation can ever make useful for any 
purpose other than the raising and feeding of cattle. This di:- 
posal of such lands must be controlled by the water supply alone, 
and not by any cut-and-dried mode of distribution, as at present. 

I have thus attempted only to indicate the controlling condi- 
tions, not to lay down rules or perfect a system. Such things 
may as well be left to the Bourbons of the Julian order, who are 
so truly believed to neither learn nor unlearn. ‘‘ Wise in their 
own conceit,” they may be left to the enjoyment their vanity 
brings them. 
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Practical men of affairs look at things as they find them. 
Certainly no such conditions can be found in New Mexico, as 
the writer whom I have reviewed herein assumes to exist there. 
I have pointed out on the other hand the facts that are found, 
and the larger conditions that dominate the arid region. The 
subject may be left by me at this point, confident as I am that 
my view is fortified by observation and possesses the saving 
quality of common-sense. 

STEPHEN W. Dorsey. 
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DELUSIONS ABOUT WALL STREET. 


It seems to be a genial pastime for men in various walks of 
life who know very little about financial affairs, and the methods 
of doing business in Wall street, to denounce this great centre of 
the moneyed interests, as the sum of all villainies, a kind of 
Pandora’s box, but without any hope at the bottom. In opposi- 
tion to popular delusions of this nature, I propose to show that 
Wall street is a great civilizer, and the mighty channel through 
which has flown the enormous wealth that has been powerful and 
necessary in developing our industrial enterprises. I shall also 
endeavor to demonstrate that Wall street men, generally, are 
paragons of personal honor, and that they were chiefly instru- 





mental in providing the means of saving the nation in the hour 


of its peril. 

I am sorry to say that the clergy have done a great deal to 
foster erroneous impressions of the character of the men who do 
business in this part of the city, and to utterly misrepresent the 
nature of their transactions. This might be overlooked in people 
who have not the knowledge or the means to obtain correct infor- 
mation on this subject. There is no excuse, however, for a man 
in this enlightened age, who professes to be a spiritual leader of 
the people, to remain ignorant of an important fact, or to con- 
tinue to see that fact through a false medium, when he has the 
opportunity of coming into Wall street and seeing for himself. 
He has no right to set himself up as a censor, a public detractor, 
and a public libeller upon a set of men and merchants who are 
the bone and sinew of the financial, commercial, and industrial 
interests and prosperity of the country. It is not only a personal 
wrong, but a public injury. 

The Rey. T. De Witt Talmage has, perhaps, done more than 
any other clergyman in the attempt to m.ke speculators, in- 
vestors, and business men obnoxious in the eyes of the rest of the 
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community and in the estimation of John Bull, in whose dominion 
his so-called sermons are extensively read. Talmage has employed 
his flashy wit and mountebank eloquence to bring financial dis- 
grace upon the business methods of the country by the manner 
in which he has ignorantly vilified Wall street. He went, in per- 
son, to the Cremorne Garden, Billy McGlory’s, Harry Hill’s, and 
other places of dubious reputation, in order to ‘‘ make himself 
acquainted with the real condition of things” there. How far he 
has penetrated into the green rooms and behind the scenes in 
these places it is not my business to know, but why should he 
not treat Wall street, where everything is open to inspection, as 
fairly as he does these dens of vice, where midnight scenes of 
villainous revelry and reckless dissipation reign supreme ? Why 
does he misrepresent Wall street without knowing anything 
about it. He can come here and go wherever he_ wishes 
without a bodyguard of detectives or fear of molestation. Why 
is he so particular about doing justice to the brothel and the 
gaming den, while he uses his ludicrous eloquence to the highest 
degree to falsify the respectable business methods of Wall street ? 
[ recollect the time that men in the higher walks of life, and 
among the higher classes (if I may use the expression, in opposi- 
tion to the opinion of the New York Sun, whose editor maintains 
that we have no classes in this country) would have been ashamed 
to be seen in Wall street. Now, men in the same sphere are proud 
of the distinction, both socially and financially. In fact, Wall 
street has become a necessity, and a healthy stimulant to the rest 
of the business of the country. Everything looks to this centre 
as an index of its prosperity. It moves the money that controls 
the affairs of the world. 

Take the Clearing-house, for example, with its $50,000,000,000 
of transactions annually. All but a fraction of this wonderful 
wealth, compared with which the stupendous pile of Croesus was 
a pittance, passes through Wall street, continually adding to its 
mighty power. This great power, in comparison with which the 
influence of monarchies is weak, is not, like the riches of these 
monarchies, concentrated chiefly on itself. It is imparted to all 
the industries and productive forces of the country. Wall street 
is a great distributor. It is also universal in its benevolent 
effects, practically unlimited by either creed or geography. 

It has taken greater advantage, for the general good, of scien- 
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tific discovery than all the scientific societies combined. Wherever 
the electric wires have penetrated the Wall street broker has fol- 
lowed. The members of the Stock Exchange are, through the 
power of electricity, in closer sympathy with the great heart of 
civilized humanity than all the missionaries and philanthropic 
societies in the world. They are the great cosmopolitans of the 
age. In practical sympathy they outshine the most devoted 
efforts of the benevolent associations of half the continent. They 
have the means to do it, and this comes chiefly from their being 
practical, and from their strong antipathy as a body to cant and 
hypocrisy. 
ERROR VERSUS FACT. 

There are many false ideas outside the ranks of the clergy 
concerning Wall Street affairs entertained by the general public. 
It is a popular delusion that ‘‘ the Street ” is a place where people 
who are in the ‘‘ring” take something for nothing. No idea 
could be further away from the mark in regard to Wall street men 
as a class, however true it may be of individual instances, as in 
all other departments of business. Wall street gives full value 
for everything it receives, and the country at large is deeply its 
debtor. Some people may think this a paradox, but there is 
nothing more easily demonstrated to those who have observed the 
commercial and industrial progress of the country and the age. 


A PIONEER OF PROSPERITY. 


Wall street has furnished the money that has set the wheels of 
industry in motion over the vast continent, and in one century 
has brought us abreast, in the industrial arts, of countries that 
had from one to two thousand years the start of us. In this re- 
spect it has assisted nobly to carry out the ideas of the fathers of 
the Constitution. Washington, Jefferson, Madison, Franklin. 
and Hamilton laid down the doctrine that it would be a betrayal 
of the interests of posterity to limit the productive energies of 
this country to raw material. With our present experience we 
may think it strange that this question should ever have been de- 
bated, but it was, even after the old tyranny had been obliged to 
loosen its grasp on the struggling enterprise of the young Repub- 
lic. The revolutionary sires deserve credit for their foresight ; 
but what would have been the fate of their commercial philoso- 
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phy if Wall street had not supplied the sinews of war to develop 
the forces of nature, to work our mines and build our railroads, 
and through these and other means to attract the teeming popu- 
lation from every clime to cultivate our virgin soil and develop 
our wonderful industries and resources ? 

Apropos of the above observations, I may add that during the 
debate in the British Parliament, on the recognition of the Con- 
federacy, the great manufacturing power in our industrial, finan- 
cial, and commercial progress was clearly exhibited and thoroughly 
appreciated by British statesmen. 1t was made one of the 
strongest arguments, too, by some of the representatives of our 
jealous and envious cousins on the other side of the ocean, why 
Great Britain should recognize and aid the South in the war. 
Lord Salisbury, then Lord Robert Cecil, at present the leader of 
the Tory party in England, and the advocate of twenty years’ 
coercion for Ireland, was one of the bitterest foes of the Union, 
chiefly on this account. He was one of the Vice-Presidents of 
the ‘‘ Southern Independent Association,” for the promotion of 
the cause of the Rebellion, and for supplying the Confederates 
with money and arms, and for the ultimate object of founding an 
empire of slavery on this continent. 


JEALOUS ‘“‘ JINGOES” AS CIVILIZERS. 


In his speech then, on the Southern blockade, the future Lord 
Salisbury made the following touching allusion to our dangerous 
prosperity on this side: 


‘The plain matter of fact is, as every one who watches the current of history 
must know, that the Northern States of America never can be our sure friends, 
for this simple reason, not merely because the newspapers write at each other, or 
that there are prejudices on both sides, but because we are rivals; rivals politically, 
rivals commercially. We aspire to the same position. We both aspire to the 
government of the seas. We are both manufacturing people, and in every port 
as well as at every court we are rivalstoeach other. With respect to the Southera 
States the case is entirely reversed. The population are an agricultural people. 
They furnish the raw material of our industry, and they consuma the products 
which we manufacture from it. With them, therefore, every interest must lead us 
to cultivate friendly relations, and we have seen that when the war began they at 
once recurred to England as their natural ally.” 


Thus we see how anxious Great Britain was to take the place 
which the North had reserved for itself, and so proudly main- 
tained in commerce and industry. The great ‘‘coming man,” 
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Salisbury, wanted to reduce us all to the position of hewers of 
wood, drawers of water, and planters and pickers of cotton, for 
the special accommodation of Great Britain as the mighty centre 
of the world’s manufacturing industries. This would have given 
a set-back to our civilization, and have caused us to make a retro- 
gressive move to the dark ages. Since then we have afforded this 
noble lord and his nation ample proof that we are very far ad- 
vanced in the manufacturing arts ourselves, and that in many 
things we are far ahead of England, and they are no doubt greatly 
surprised that the arrangement, by which England was to have 
all the profit and America all the hard work, was not carried out. 

In this wonderful development of the industrial arts, Wall 
street money, enterprise, and speculation have played by far the 
most conspicuous and progressive part, thus enabling us, in a 
little more than two decades, to outstrip the old nations that were 
so anxious to enslave us, in spite of the fact that they had centu- 
ries upon centuries the start of us. It must be galling to some 
of these people that we are now the most available candidates for 
the commercial and industrial supremacy of the world, and we 
have attained this position in a great measure through the instru- 
mentality of Wall street as a civilizer. 


PERSONAL HONOR OF WALL STREET MEN, 


It is true the honor of Wall street is sometimes tarnished, 
especially in the eyes of those who reside at a great distance, 
owing to the delinquencies of dishonorable men, who consider 
Wall street men and Wall street money fair game for swindling 
operations. These are for the most part outsiders, who pounce 
upon the Street as their illegitimate prey, after probably making 
a show of doing business there. 

There is no place, of course, where confidence men have the 
opportunity of reaping such a rich harvest when they can succeed 
in establishing the confidential relations that help them to make 
their swindles successful. But Wall street proper is no more 
responsible for such men than the Church, whose sacred precincts 
are used and abused by the same social pariahs in a similar man- 
ner. The Street is the victim of these adventurers, and has no 
more to do with nurturing and aiding them than the Church has. 

What should be said of a financier who would have the temerity 
to assert that the Church was an asylum for swindlers, and that 
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thence they issued forth to commit their lawless depredations 
upon society? He would be tabooed by all intelligent people. 
Yet there would be about as much truth in such a statement as in 
most of the eloquent anathemas and objurgations launched from 
the pulpit against Wall street. There is no place on this earth 
where adventurous thieves have fewer sympathizers than in 
Wail street, not excepting, perhaps, in Pinkerton’s and Byrnes’s 
detective bureaux. 

There is another popular delusion with regard to those who do 
not succeed in Wall street. Their failure is frequently attributed 
to sharp practice on the part of the old habitués of the street. 
People forget that the business of speculation requires special 
training, and every fool who has a few hundred dollars cannot 
begin to deal in stocks and make a fortune. The men who do 
not succeed are usually those who have spent early life elsewhere, 
and whose habits have been formed in other grooves of thought. 

The business of Wall street requires long and close training 
in financial affairs, so that the mind may attain a flexible facility 
with the various ins and outs of speculative methods. If this 
training is from youth upward, all the better. It is among this 
class that many of our most successful men are to be found, 
although there are some eminent examples of success among 
those who began late in life. It will be found, however, that the 
latter must have had a special genius for the business, and genius, 
of course, discounts all the usual conditions and auxiliaries ; but 
among ordinary intellects early training is generally indispensable 
to financial success. It seldom happens, moreover, that the early 
trained man from youth up does any great wrong. 


A DANGEROUS ‘“‘GENIUS” IN FINANCE. 


Ferdinand Ward may seem an exception to this rule, but he 
had a born genius for evil, and though he had all the early advan- 
tages of Timothy and Samuel the Prophet, with a higher civiliza- 
tion thrown in, so utterly incorrigible was his nature that nothing 
but prison walls and iron bars could prescribe bounds to his ras- 
cality.. He is an extraordinary exception, a genius of the other 
extreme, against whose subtle operations society must always be 
on its guard ; but he is only one of the dangerous exceptions that 
prove the rule for which I am contending—the rule that early 
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training in finance more, perhaps, than in any other field of hu- 
man energy, is the great desideratum. 
If such a man is unsuccessful, dishonor seldom accompanies 


his misfortunes. 


He may pass through the whole catalogue of 


financial disasters and their natural results. He may fall to the 


gutter through over-indulgence in liquor and the despair attend- 
ant on a run of bad luck or unfortunate connection with wicked 
partners, but he is still capable of rising from the ashes of his 


former self. 


the rest of his moral condition may fall. 
No great business can be built up except upon honest and 
moral principles. It may flourish fora time, but it will topple down 


eventually. 


street has grown is a living proof of its moral stamina. 


He will never stoop to swindling no matter how low 


The very magnitude to which the business of Wall 


It is im- 


possible, in the social and moral nature of things, to unite a large 
number of men, representing important material interests, except 


upon principles of equity and fair dealing. 


must always be confined to a small number. 

The most successful men of Wall street, to my personal 
knowledge, are those who came to the street young, and have 
‘gone through the mill,” so to speak ; those who have received 
severe training, who have had some sledge-hammer blows applied 
to their heads to temper them, like the conversion of iron into 
steel. These are some of the requisites of a successful financial 


career, 


A conspiracy to cheat 


One of the most common delusions incident to human nature 
in every walk of life is that of a man who has been successful in 
one thing imagining he can succeed in anything and everything 
In general, overweening conceit of this kind can 
be cured by simple experiments that bring men to a humiliating 


he attempts. 


sense of their mortal condition and limited capacity. 


When the 


experiment is tried in Wall street, however, to these healthy ad- 
monitions are frequently added irreparable disaster and over- 
whelming disgrace. 

| shall note a few examples within the memory of men still 


active in business life. 
instances of this character to the surface. 


The brief panic of 1884 brought several 
Some of them had 


fought our battles for national existence, and preserved the Union 
when this achievement seemed almost hopeless. 


generals was as extensive as history itself. 


Their fame as 
They had planned 
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and executed projects with success on which the destiny of a 
great nation, and perhaps the destiny of other nations, depended; 
yet, when they attempted to manage banks, railroads, and finan- 
cial operations, they became hopelessly entangled. 


WHY GENERAL GRANT WAS VICTIMIZED. 


The great captain of the Union’s salvation was as helpless as 
a babe when Ferdinand Ward and James D. Fish moved upon his 
works. The eye that took in the whole situation at a glance at 
Vicksburg, Richmond, and Appomattox was unable to penetrate 
the insidious and speculative designs of the ‘‘ Young Napoleon 
of finance.” General Grant was a victim, not so much to the 
sincere, veracious, and unsuspecting attributes which were so 
largely predominant in that great man, as to his want of early 
training in financial business affairs, and to the fact that he was 
unable to appreciate its necessity in dealing with sharp business 
men of loose morals. Generals Winslow and Porter fell into a 
similar error of judgment in the West Shore Railroad matter. 
Their mistake came near being a serious blow to the railroad in- 
terests of thiscountry. General Wilson, of the New York & New 
England, and General Gordon were similarly unfortunate. The 
common mistake committed by these worthy men, to whom thie 
country owes an inestimable debt of gratitude, was the chief cause 
of the ‘‘ general demoralization” to which Treasurer Jordan 
facetiously, but indignantly, alluded when denouncing railroad 
methods, and which, from time to time, has played sad havoc with 
some of the best securities in the country. 

Therefore, I say to all who have sons destined for a business 
career, let your cherished offspring have the advantage of early 
practical training in the particular line of business for which you 
may consider them best adapted, and do so, even to the partial 
neglect of their school and college education. Practical business 
is the best school and college in which they can possibly graduate. 


HOW WALL STREET SAVED THE COUNTRY. 


Wall street men were found in the vanguard fully equipped for 
duty in the early days of the late Civil War. When money was 
to be raised to enable the North to carry on that terrible struggle 
it had to be obtained through Wall street. At this momentous 
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juncture, when there was no eye to pity, and when no other arm 
seemed mighty enough to save, the Wall street men were equal to 
the occasion. They put their heads together, came to the front, 
and resolved to extricate the Government from its perilous posi- 
tion. It is true they were well paid for it. They charged twelve 
per cent. for the loan, but that was little enough when the risk is 
taken into account. It was then almost impossible to get a loan 
at any rate of interest. By some of the great nations of Europe 
the risk then involved in such a loan was regarded in about the 
same light as the people of this country now estimate the present 
chance of realizing on Confederate paper money, or Georgia 
bonds of the old issue. In this state of public feeling Lombard 
street was not in a favorable mood to negotiate loans with this 
country, and the whole fraternity of the Rothschilds shut their 
fists on their shining shekels and shook their heads negatively 
and ominously at the bare mention of advancing money to the 
once great but then distressed Republic. 

Money was dear at the time, and the Government was only ob- 
liged to pay for what could not be obtained in other quarters. 
Curiously enough, private property then was considered better 
security than the Government indorsement, on the principle— 
which was not a very patriotic one, though in reality true—that 
the country could survive its form of government. That form, 
however, the best the world has yet seen, survived the shock and 
maintained its autonomy. That it did so was in a large measure 
due te the prompt action of Wall street men in raising the sinews 
of war at the incipient stage of the rebellion. Had they failed to 
do so, it is not improbable that the repulse at Bull Run might 
have proved a decisive blow to the Union, and plunged the country 
into a state of anarchy from which nothing but a despotism almost 
as bad could have succeeded. 

The negotiation of this loan brought out the twelve per 
cent, Treasury notes. After this issue the rates fell. Then came 
the 11 and the 10} per cent. issues, and subsequently the well- 
cnown and long to be remembered 7 3-10 Treasury notes. After 

his issue had been popularized, successfully disposed of, and 
finally taken up at maturity by the 5-20 loan, Jay Cooke was 
quick to issue, after their pattern, his famous 7 3-10 Northern Pa- 
cific Railroad bonds. Evidently he had a patent for negotiating that 
famous 7 3-10 per cent. railroad loan, as almost every clergyman, 
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Sunday-school teacher, and public benefactor were found to have 
invested in them when the crash came, and although the road 
was the means of his financial downfall, with the ruin of an in- 
numerable number of others, besides, who were dragged into the 
same speculative whirlpool, this unfortunate event was not en- 
tirely an unmixed evil. It is true that this was the main and visi- 
ble cause of precipitating the panic of 1873, but the Pacific road 
was the great pioneer in opening up the Far West, and de- 
veloping its material resources, the great artery of the Western 
railroad system, conveying vigorous and durable vitality to the in- 
dustrial life of the expansive regions beyond the Rockies. 

Thus, in taking a retrospect of my twenty-eight years in Wall 
street, I find that what sometimes appeared to be great evils have 
been succeeded by compensating good, fate counterbalancing 
fate, as the Latin poet has it. It was so after the panic of 1857. 
It was so after the convulsion of 1873, and though I have only 
historic evidence to guide me in regard to the earlier history of 
the Street, I find it was so after 1837. So the maxim that his- 
tory repeats itself has been fully verified in Wall street. 


A GREAT INCENTIVE TO INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS, 


So, now that I have relapsed into a reflective mood on this 
subject, a host of important associations connected with the main 
issue rush upon me. The prominent idea that stands out in bold 
relief is the rapid and wonderful progress made in Wall street 
during the period that I have undertaken to chronicle. And not 
only so, but the rapid strides that have been made in everything, 
almost universally, during that time, present a vast theme for 
consideration. The part that Wall street men have taken in this 
mighty evolution is the topic that concerns me most at present. 
As I attempt to progress with my subject, I observe this division 
of it becoming more expansive, so that I find myself in the posi- 
tion of the Irishman when he ascended to the top of a mountain. 
After recovering from the first effects of his surprise, he exclaimed, 
‘*T never thought the world was so large !” 

So it is with me. I never thought that Wall street was so big, 
nor that Wall street affairs were so extensive, until I began to 
write about them. They expand, as well as improve, surprisingly 
on closer acquaintance. I only hope I shall be able to impress 
this idea more vividly on the minds of my clerical friends and 
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others who have been misguided in this respect, chiefly on hearsay 
and irresponsible evidence, and who, I am sorry to say, have been 
the well-meaning, but over-zealous, instruments of misleading 
others. 

To come to an approximate deduction of facts, then, it is, I 
think, a fair estimate of the general progress of humanity, to say 
that there has been greater material advance in everything that 
relates to a higher civilization, and the greatest good to the great- 
est number, during the last thirty years, than in all the previous 
time that has elapsed since the period that the father of history, 
old Herodotus, began to chronicle, in his racy style, the real and 
imaginary events of the human family. 

The part that Wall street has played in this amazing progress 
has been comparatively large, and would in itself, if thoroughly 
investigated and fully discussed, make a very large book. 

There is one point to which I wish to call particular atten- 


tion, because it is one which is unknown to the alleged critics of 
Wall street methods, and it is one which is marked in comparison 
with the ways of any other branch of the business of this or any 


other country, In the commercial or manufacturing world, if it 
becomes desirable fora business man to borrow money, he does so 
upon notes which bear his own and perhaps the indorsement sig- 
natures of other men who are liable in law forthe amount. Now, 
when a Wall street man wants to borrow money, he takes his note 
to the bank or to the fellow broker from whom the cask is obtained, 
but attached to the note is collateral security, in the form of stocks 
and bonds, the market value of which is 10 to 20 per cent. above the 
amount borrowed, and by the terms of the loan these col- 
lateral securities can be sold out at any instant upon the fail- 
ure of the broker to repay his loan. This is the point in dif- 
ference, namely, that on Wall street loans the collateral can be 
turned into cash in the Stock Exchange inside of a few minutes’ 
time, while upon loans made upon the notes of other business 
men the collateral cannot be turned into cash except through pro- 
cess of court, and the loss of months, and sometimes years, of 
time. Hence, I say, Wall street loans are more safe and less liable 
to losses, because of depression in values, than are those in any 
other section of the business world. This is demonstrated by the 
fact that so many of our banks doing a broker’s business threw up 
their charters two or three years ago, rather than submit to the 
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law, which prevented the certification of brokers’ checks. It is 
a fact most creditable to Wall street business men, and pleasantly 
reflected upon the ways and means which have obtained here, that _ 
the losses through brokers’ loans have been less during the past 
decade by—well, say 98 per cent.—than in any other line of 
business, 

HENRY CLEws. 


BACON'S CLAIM AND SHAKESPEARE'S “AYE.” 





Tee following article by Mr. Hugh Black was received some weeks ago 
from Kincardine, Ontario, It attaches an entirely new meaning to the famous 
epitaph of Stratford. Mindful of the motto, Tros Tyriusque mihi nullo dis- 
crimine agetur—and for the benc fit of ‘‘ Baconians,” whose theories have recently 
found so able a champion in our contributor, the Hon. Ignatius Donnelly—Mr. 
Black's article is here published, with some interesting comments by Mr. Edward 
Gordon Clark. It is bardly necessary to restate the fact that the editor of this 
REVIEW is not responsible for the opinions of its contributors, nor to add that he 
holds himself guiltless of any wish to dethrone the King of Literature. 

ALLEN THORNDIKE RICE. 





“FRA BA WRT EAR AY,’’* 


Ir Lord Bacon wrote the plays that have come down to us 
under the name of Shakespeare, it was his duty to leave to pos- 
terity the means of ascertaining the truth. A secret writing such 
as Ignatius Donnelly has found in the plays would be one way. 
Another way might be an epitaph, containing an inner writing, 
placed on Shakespeare’s grave. And the key to the cipher might 
be made known afterwards. An inscription such as this would 
seem well suited to the purpose he would have in view. In this 
inscription he might insist that the grave be not disturbed, and 
that the stone, with the epitaph on it, be preserved intact. Such 
a device would possess the quality of permanency in a high de- 
gree. It would keep the secret securely till the time for its reve- 
lation should arrive. Taking into account the place and the cir- 
cumstances, a statement conveyed in this way would deserve to be 
regarded as the most solemn affirmation it was possible for the 
writer to make. ‘The purpose of this article is to show that Lord 


* This title is Mr Black’s.—Epiror. 
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Bacon did make such an epitaph. The epitaph, which all stu- 
dents of Shakespeare will remember, is as follows : 


Goop FrREND For Jesus SAKE FoRBEARE 
To piee T-E Dust EncLoAsep HE.Re. 


Buesk BE T-E Man $ spares T-Es StonEs 


AND CURST BE HE + MOVES MY BONES. 


I have copied it, preserving the distinction of large and small 
letters, as I find it in Knight’s Edition of Shakspere’s Works. 
Charles Knight thinks it was not written by Shakespeare. He 
says : 

‘**It is very remarkable, we think, that this plain freestone does not bear the 
name of Shakespere—hbas nothing to establish the fact that the stone originally 
belonged to his grave. Weapprehend tbat during the period that elapsed between 
his death and the setting-up of the monument a stone was temporarily placed over 
the grave ; and that the warning not to touch the bones was the store-mason’s in- 
vention, to secure their reverence till a fitting movument should be prepared, if 
the stone were not ready in his yard to serve for avy grave. Wequite agree with 
Mr. De Quincey that this doggerel attributed to Shakespere is ‘ equally below his 
intellect, no less than his scholarship,’ and we hold with him that ‘ as a sort of siste 
viator appeal to future sextons, it is worthy of the grave-digger or the parish 
clerk, whe was probably its author.’” 

On one point at least De Quincey and Charles Knight are cer- 
tainly in error. If we take the group of large capital letters near 
the end of the first and second lines of the epitaph, and arrange 
them in the proper order, we get all the letters of the name 
** Shakespeare ” except two, enough to establish the fact that the 
stone was prepared purposely for his grave. And further, the 
epitaph could not have been made by any local poetizer ; for while 
there was a great variety of ways of spelling the name in Strat- 
ford, in no single instance does the letter E occur in the first 
syllable. Neither could Shakespeare himself have been the author, 
for a similar reason. 

The seeming eccentricities of three of the words of the epitaph 
are thus accounted for. But there are other peculiarities, of 
spelling and of large and small capitals, that are not explained. 
And this brings me to the discovery I have made. It occurred 
to me, as the epitaph consists of two kinds of letters only, large 
and small, that Lord Bacon’s omnia per omnia cipher, described 
in the De Augmentis, might be the key to the secret. ‘‘ For this 
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cipher is practicable in all things that are capable of two differ- 
ences.” ‘That the reader may be able intelligently to follow the 
explanation, I will now quote from the De Augmentis, published 
seven years after Shakespeare’s death, the essential part of what 
Lord Bacon there says on the subject of ciphers, including the 
key to the cipher used in the epitaph. 


‘* There is a new and useful invention to elude the examination of a cipher, 
viz., to have two alphabets, the one of significant and the other of non-signiticant 
letters; and folding up two writings together, the one conveying the secret, whilst 
the other is such as the writer might probably send without danger. In case of a 
strict examination about the cipher, the bearer is to produce the non-significant 
alphabet for the true, and the true for the non-significant; by which means the 
examiner would fall upon the outward writing, and finding it probable, suspect 
nothing of the inner. 

‘* But to prevent all suspicion, we shall here annex a cipher of our own, that 
we devised at Paris in our youth, and which has the highest perfection of a cipher 
—that of signifying omnia per omnia (anything by everything), provided only 
the matter included be five times less than that which includes it, without any 
other condition or limitation. The invention is this: first, let all the letters of the 
alphabet be resolved into two only, by repetition and transposition; for a trans- 
position of two letters through five places, or different arrangements, will denote 
two and thirty differences, and consequently fewer, or four and twenty, the num- 
ber of letters in our alphabet, as in the following example : 


A BILITERAL ALPHABET 


consisting only of A and B changed through five places, so as to represent all 
the letters of the common alphabet. 


A = aaaaa I = abaaa R = baaaa 
B = aaaab K = abaab 8S = baaab 
C = aaaba L = ababa T = bacba 
D = aaabb i = ababb V = baabb 
E = aabaa N = abbaa W =babaa 
F = aababd O = abbab X = babab 
G = aabba P = abbba Y = babba 
H = aabbb | Q = abbbb Z = babbb 


“Thus, in order to write A, you write five a's or aaaaa; and to write B, you 
write four a’s and one b, or aaaab ; and so of the rest. 

‘*Let there be also at hand two other common alphabets, as for example, 
Roman and italic. All the letters of the Roman are read cr deciphered, by trans- 
lating them into the letter A only. And all the letters of the Italic alphabet are 
to be read by translating them into the letter B only. Now adjust or fit any ex- 
ternal double-faced writing, letter by letter, to the internal writing, first made 
biliterate ; and afterwards write it down for the letter or epistle to be sent.” 


It will be observed that Lord Bacon speaks of Roman and 
italic letters, but large and small letters will do equally well. I 
now repeat the epitaph, placing the letters in twenty-two groups 
of five letters each, translating the large capitals into B, and the 
small capitals into A. The dash is reckoned a small letter, be- 
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cause it stands for H. The combination? is reckoned as a sin- 
gle large letter, because the T is placed exactly over the Y. 


baaab aaaaa aabaa aabbb baaaa 
aaaab aaaaa babba aabaa aabaa abbba 
baaaa aabab baaba aaaaa babab aaaaa 
baaaa aaaaa babaa aaaaa baaaa 


Two things will be noticed that give evidence of design : first, 
there are no letters left over; second, the combinations are all 
significant, that is, they all stand for letters in Bacon’s biliteral 
alphabet, although the number of possible combinations is thirty- 
two, and the number used in the alphabet only twenty-four. Re- 
ferring to the alphabet, the twenty-two groups are found to stand 
for the following twenty-two letters : 

SAEHR 
BAY E/E P 
RFT A|XA 
RAWAR 

Above and to the right of the line I have drawn are the letters 
forming the word ‘‘ Shaxpeare,” spelled this time with an X. 
The thirteen letters below and to the left form suggestive parts of 
five other words, ‘‘ Fra Ba wrt ear ay,” which, being completed, 
read, ‘‘ Francis Bacon wrote Shakespeare’s Plays.” Whilst the 
letters are arranged promiscuously, it will be seen that there is 
a certain order followed, beginning at the bottom left-hand cor- 
ner, and ending at the upper right-hand corner. This seems to 
indicate that the word ‘‘ Shaxpeare” is to be read last, and is in- 
tended as a signature. 

It is now clear that this epitaph was written by Bacon ; fora 
cipher is used that was devised by him, and this cipher was not 
published until long after the plain freestone had been placed 
over Shakespeare’s grave. 

It remains only to indicate what seems to have been Shake- 
speare’s part in the affair of the epitaph. It is not at all likely 
that his family would have allowed such a piece of doggerel to be 
placed on his grave if they had not known that it was by his ex- 
press command. Nor is it likely that Bacon would have caused 
it to be put there if he had not previously obtained Shakespeare’s 
consent. And the fact that his name occurs in the inner writing, 
VOL. CXLV.—NO. 371. 28 
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seems to show that the cipher had been explained to him, and 
that he had consented to have his name put in it by way of sig- 
nature. 

The tradition that Shakespeare himself made the epitaph a 
little before his death, has probably this much foundation : That 
before his death he instructed the stonemason to prepare the 
gravestone, gave him the epitaph, and insisted that every letter be 
faithfully copied, preserving accurately the distinction between 
large and small letters. To help in securing accuracy, he very 
likely explained that the large letters near the end of the first two 
lines were intended for hisown name. In doing so he would have 
been acting according to the plan recommended by Bacon in the 
first paragraph of my quotation from the De Augmentis. In the 
epitaph, then, it would appear that we have the solemn affirma- 
tion, not of Bacon only, but of Shakespeare also, that Francis 
Bacon was the author of Shakespeare’s Plays. 

Hvueu Back. 


“BAKON, SHAXPERE—WE.” 


MR. CLARK’S DISCOVERIES. 


COMPLYING with the request of the editor of Taz NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, 
I bave very carefully examined the contribution from Mr. Hugh Black, and will 
state the results. But they are so unexpected and startling that no one but myself 
must be held accountable tor my conclusions. 

Mr. Black claims that he has discovered the application of Francis Bacon’s 
biliteral cipher to William Shakespeare’s epitsph. There can be no doubt that Mr. 
Black’s paper, entitled “ Fra Ba Wrt Ear Ay,” justifies the claim. Any one who 
will look at Bacon’s ‘‘ Advancement of Learning” (the translation in Bohn’s 
Philosophica! Library) will find, from page 221 to page 225, all the quotations 
that Mr. Black has made. Bacon explains also, with perfect precision, the work- 
ing of the cipher. Mr. Black has followed his directions implicitly. 

The Shakespeare epitaph is correctly reproduced by Mr. Black—every letter, 
every point of punctuation. The epitaph is rarely printed in modern editions of 
Shakespeare, and is sometimes incorrect even in the editions of Knight. For 
instance, in ‘‘ The Stratford Shakespeare,” published by Appleton & Co., 1874 
Vol. 1, page 159, I find this : 

GooD FRIEND FOR JESUS SAKE FORBEARE 
To p1@G T-E DUST ENCLOASED HEARE : 


BR T 
BLESTE BE - MAN Yy SPARES THESE STONES, 


T 
AND CURST BE HE » MOVES MY BONES. 
But, on appeal to ** Snake-speare’s Complete Works,” Kaight’s Biographical 
volume. page 542 (London: Virtue & Co.), the epitaph is found in print as Mr. 
Knight says it was put on the tombstone, and as Mr. Black has transcribed it. 
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Mr. Black calls attention to the monstrous peculiarities of this piece of 
*‘ doggerel,” but insists, against Mr. Knight, that it must have been designed for 
Shakespeare’s grave, ani no other, Again, Mr. Black is undoubtedly correct. 
He points to the words ‘*“SAK” and ‘**HE .Re.” in the first and second lines, 
as containing nearly ail tle letters in Shakespeare’s name. But suppose we glance 
at ‘“‘SAKE” in the first line, and then at SPARES, immediately under it in the 
third line. Then only H and E are missing from the name, and these two letters 
are fairly thrown at the eye from all parts of the epitapb. 

S(H) AKE sp(£)ares, T-Es Stones ; T-E Dust ; T-E Man.—It is an eye pretty 
nearly blind that is unable to see a very strange and artful purpose here. But 
just in this queer way of saying ‘*Shake-speare,” lies Bacon’s ** non-significant 
alphabet,” as he termed it, which hides the ** true one,” yet in itself looks like a 
cipher ‘‘ by which means the examiaer would fall upon the outward writing, and, 
finding it probable, suspect nothing of the inner.” The spurious cipher here—the 
one that “ gives itself away ’ as soon asa cipher is thought of at all—and was 
undoubtedly meant to do so—is the plain fact that the epitaph is loaded with the 
name of Shakespeare, without ‘irectly uttering it. 

But now let us follow Mr. Black with the “ inner,” the “‘ true,” the “ signif- 
cant” cipher. Any one can easily verify him at every step. 

I took the epitaph, as Bacon directs, and divided it into segments, s> that each 
segment was “‘ a combination of five letters.” In these segments, I then followed 
Mr. Black in reducing the whole epitaph to aand b. @ would naturally bo used 
for all the small letters, and b for the large ones; as, otherwise, the biliteral alpha- 
bet—capable of thirty-two combinations—would give eight possible letters not used 
as English signs of sound. Moreover, any one constructing a sentence to hold a 
cipher would avoid suspicion by using as few large, or in any way peculiar letters, 
as the writing would permit. The first segment of the epitaph is | Good F] , or 
baaab. 

But here I repeat a little of Mr. Black’s work, for the reason that I have made 
some additions to it. He treats the hyphen which forms the “‘ H” in “ T-E” as a 
small letter. It is both small and large. Alone, it is small enough, but, in 
conjunction with the *‘ T” and the ‘ E,” it is certainly a full capital. The result 
is this : 


Ss A E H R 
baaab aaaaa aabaa aabbb baaaa 
B A Y E E P 
acaab aaaaa babba aabaa aabaa abbba 
bbbba 
Q 
R F z A x A 
baaua aabab baaba aaaaa babab aaaaa 
aabbb bbbab 
H Z 
R A Ww A R 
baaaa aaaaa babaa aaaaa baaaa 


This is Mr. Black’s diagram of Bacon’s “ significants :” 


SAEHR 
BAYE| EP 
RFTAIXA 


RAWAR _ 


The extra letters, obtained by reading the Hyphen (with its limits) as a cepi- 
tal letter, are H Z Q. 
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It should be said that the names of Shakespeare and Bacon would, by 
the very nature of the case, be at once anticipated and sought by any one dis- 
covering the connection between Bacou’s cipher in De Augmentis and Shake 
speare’s tombstone. It was inevitable, therefore, that Mr. Black should place the 
letters of this anagram about as he did, and should read them thus : 


Fra Ba WRT EAR AY. 
SHAXPEARE. 


But it will be found that the assertion, ** Francis Bacon wrote Shake-speare’s 
Playes,” is not derivable from these ** sigcilicants.” That assertion is just now ** in 
the air,” or, rather, it is in the mind of every*** Baconian,” and it appears to have 
taken Mr. Black away from the actual interpretation. Let us stick to Bacon, his 
rules aud his facts. 

It is necessary to mention, at this point, that I find the Shakespeare epi- 
taph to consist of a methodical series of anagrams, composed of such “sig- 
nificants” as Mr. Black exhibits ia ths figure be has drawn. On falling into order, 
each of these anagrams gives a brief statement in revard to Francis Bacon, Will- 
iam Shakespeare, or both. The anagrams are exact, and cannot be made to work 
except as the author intended. But they are compressed and abbreviated, and 
they are phonetic. No attention is paid tosp:lling. The struggte is to express the 
sense. As I read the first one. it stands thus: 


Fra Ba Wryt Ear. A, A !—SHAXPERE. 


‘* Writ” isan old form of the indicative past frequently used by Shakespeare, 
and I place the two A's as solemn affirmations. The ancgram might be read : 


Fra Ba Wrr Ear. AYA !—SHAXPERE. 


This would in no wise change the sense ; but that the surplus A’s stand for 
iteration and exclamation I have reason to judge from wiat will follow. Re 
membering that we are at work with Lord Bacon—hAis cipher, his key—the 
phonetic sentence easily translates itself into this : 


FRANCIS BACON WROTE HERE: Aye, AYE! 
SHAXPERE. 
Of course the sentence might be inverted, to read 


SHAXPERE WROTE HERE: AYE, AYE! 
Fra Ba. 


But that would really make no difference ; for another application of the 
cipher, as I shall show, affirms that Bacon ‘‘ obeyed Shaxpere” in “ narrating” the 
epitaph. 

But now let us take the three letters—‘* significants” they are indeed—which 
are derived from reading the hyphens of the epitaph as capitals Two of these let 
ters, Q and Z, depend on reading their “* signiticants ” inversely, just as we invert 
the effect of the hyphen in finding them. The third ietter, H, is simply what the 
hyphen forms, in its direct outward use, whether large or small. The three “‘ sig- 
nificants” are H. Z. Q., or 

His Cvs. 

So we have : 

Fra Ba Wrvt £aR H Z.Q: A, A! ,— 
FRANCIS BACON WROTE HERE HIS CUE: AYE, AYE! 


A subsidiary meaning is undoubtedly this : All the letters, H. Z. Q. (his cue), 
depend on the hyphen, and just this hyphen is the “cue” by which his cipher 


se 
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fits the epitaph, and by which his nom de plume “‘ Shake-speare” is related to 
Shaxpere. 
But let us put all the “ significants” together. The whole list is this : 


A!—Fra BaQ Wryt HEAR az SHAXPERE. 
Aye! Francis Bacon ‘‘ Writ” HERE As SHAXPERE. 


The world is certainly indebted to Mr. Hugh Black fora most amazing dis- 
covery. Let us look further at the Shakespeare epitaph. 

Toa scholar, the most ridiculous thing in it—an utter abomination—is the 
separation, at the end of the second line, of the word “‘ here” into two parts : thus, 
** HE.Re.” Could anything else in all literature be in such bad formas this? But 
in the light of Bacon’s cipher, the abbreviated Latin particle, ‘‘ Re,” instantly sug- 
gests the command to return, to go backward, to try again. I so understood it, and 
applied the cipher, beginning at the last letter of the epitaph and ending with the 
first. It comes out thus : 


F A B 
aaaab aaaaa aabab aaaaa aaaab 
A 4 A K w B 
{ babab } {( babaa } : 
aaaaa }babbb { aaaaa abaab i bbbaa aaaab 
Z H 
P E E oO A R 
abbba aabaa aabaa | eb t aaaaa baaaa 
Q 
B H E A 8 
aaaab bbbaa aabaa aaaaa baaab 


The hyphen is again tabulated as both a large and small letter, and the second 
combination in the iast line must be read backward. 

The translation of the cipher in Mr. Black’s way gives these letters as Bacon’s 
significants: 





AXAKWB 
PEEO AR 
BHEA 8. 











The upper line consists of Francis Bacon’s initials ; or, rather, the letters F. 
BA, peculiarly repeated by the positicn of the F. The line may be allowed to stand 
by itself awhile. 

The next glance shows that the name of SHAXPERE can be eliminated. The 
remaining letters below the line form the sounds, Baco, We, Ba. Adding the 
letters of the top line, we have, as the whole product, so far: 


SHaxpere, Bako, We: F. Ba, Ba, Ba, A. 





It is plain that, if the letter N were in the anagram, it would have wonder- 
ful significance, containing, as it would, the full names, phonetically at least, of 
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both Shakespeare and Bacon. But wait: b and a are the constituents of the 
cipher itself. How do they form an N? Thus—abbaa. Take the superfluous 
letters from F. Ba, Ba, Ba, A, and we bave just the required abbaa, or N.—leav 
ing F. BA. So the epitaph reads : 


BAEON, SHAXPERE, 
SHAXPEBRE, BAaKON, 
or 
We. WE. 
F. Ba. F. Ba. 





If now, the hyphens of the Shake-speare epitaph are used as large, instead of 
small, letters,—as b’s instead of a’s,—we are confronted with the significants i H 
Z Q., cr, 

H HZ Q— H His Cue. 

Once again: Letting the names Shakespere and Bacon stand as they are, 

suppose we take all that is left. Then we have : 


FBA WE HZQ 
Rearranged, the Jetters are : 


F BQ WAZ HE— F. Bg. Was He. 
Or the meaning of the significants, entire, is this : 


SHAXPERE : 
Bacon Was Hg. 
F. Bag. 


The acute reader will, of cou~se, observe that Bacon's “‘ Re.,” in the word 
“HE. Re.,” bas more than one application. The command, or hint, is many-sided, 
and appears to have special reference to the position of the particle in the epitaph. 
I tried the cipher next, beginning at the period in ** HE. Re.,” connecting with the 
right-hand end of the line above, then keeping on and around back to the period. 
This process gives : 


hr A Q C A I 
baara aaaaa bbbba aaaba aaaaa abaaa 
D F 8S B D 
bbuaa aabab baaab aaaab aaabb 
aabbb 
H 
RAQCATI 


D F 8 B D—or, 
Fracs Bag Dip—Francts Bacon Dip! 

Here is a reiteration of the solemn ‘“‘Aye !” previously found, and which I 
said I must regard as correct. 

But here, too, I have followed Mr. Black. and used the hyphen in ‘‘ T-E” asa 
small letter (a). In my list of significants, however, it is included as H (b). It 
changes the first result into 

Fracs Bag Hipp. (Francis Bacon Hip.) 


My fourth application of the cipher began, again, with the period in ‘*‘ HE.Re” 
—that is, with ‘* E.,” going back and around to the start. These are the biliteral 
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combinations and their alphabetic correspondents—omitting, at first, the doubly 
couuted hyphen. 


Ss Ww D 
bbaaa baaaa baaab babaa aaabb 
bbbaa 
H 
Cc A I Q A B 
aaaba aaaaa abaaa abbbb aaaaa aaaab 


DRSWD CAIQAB 
BaQ Ratsp DC. W. 


Bacon RaIseD DECEASED WILLIAM. 


I was puzzled, at first, to know whether Bacon meant he ‘‘ raised " Shakespeare 
—say from his young manhood to his theatrical maturity—or whether, as we 
should say, he ‘‘ elevated” William’s ‘‘standing.” I was soon informed; for, on 
reducing the first line of the epitaph backward, and the second line forward, to 
the cipher and its anagram, there came out of it the words : 


Ba AIDED, EQUIPPED. 


I need not further display the biliteral reductions in detail, as any reader can 
obtain them for himself by going carefully over my ground. 

I must mention here, to avoid the “‘ smart” criticism of some sweet-minded 
wag, that the statement “Bag Raisp DC W ” is not the most direct reduc- 
tion, which would be 


Bag Ratsep C D (SEEpy) WILLIAM. 


But ‘‘ Fra Bag "—that terrific dealer in double meanings, phonetic and other— 
has anticipated the charge of such post-mortem levity. The hyphen as a large let- 
ter (H)—not used at first in any of my results— has no application, this time, 
that I can see, except to drop faintly between D and C, and determine the word 
as ‘‘ deceased.” 

{ must now mention another striking peculiarity of the Shake-speare epitaph, 
and state a finding I have made in connection with it. The 7 in each of the 
last two lines stands for a large letter in the epitaph as a whole, and counts for b 
in the biliteral alphabet. Mr. Black has so used it, and rightly. But Bacon gave 
it a double use. *7 is at once a large letter (double size) and four small ones. 
Turned on its side the T makes an H ; the foot of it crosses the v-part of the Y, 
making A; and the lower part of the Y, crossed by its base, makes a second 
T. The 7 is thus literally “that” in one large letter. So it can be used as 
five biliteral signs—one large letter and four small ones. This gives eight new 
counters for the biliteral alpbabet—all a’sin their several combinations. They 
are used with great effect in the last two lines of the epitaph, where they stand in 
conjunction with the ‘‘ Re” of the second line ; for thus the combinations of five, 
constituting the biliteral alphabet, come outeven. ‘‘ Fra Baq” has made good use 
of these extras. Now, keeping them in mind, biliteralize the epitaph, beginning at 
‘**Re.,” taking the third and fourth lines backward. Then join the end of the third 


* See the epitaph. The regular type here does not quite express the matter. — 
E. G. C. 
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line with the beginning of the fourth, and go to the end of it, The significants of 
the third and fourth lines alone are: 


RFICAMD 
QARRCBA 
Those of the fourth line ani its connecting B are : 


DALAAR. 


The first anagram delayed and annoyed me greatly. The initials F. B. 
were there, and the inevitable ‘**Q.” The bunch of R’s necessitated some such 
word as ** robbery” or ** bribery,” but neither would answer. Finally I eliminated 
* F. B.” and his **Q. ;” put the letters R A DIC A together, merely because I 
was stuck there, and threw down the rest in disgust. These strange “ signifi- 
cants” suddenly shaped themselves as 


MBRACR, 


aud the story was told. ‘* Embracery” is the old legal term for judicial corruption, 
and Lord Bacon bas come down in history asan‘* Embracor.” The whole state- 
ment is 

Empracer Q: F. B. RADICAL. 


EMpBRACER CvE: F. Bacon RaDICAL. 


Bacon was “ radical” enough, in politics, religion, and science. Besides, he in- 
stantly corroborates himself. The significants, DA LAAR, already given, 
constitute 

A LaDAR. 


The three lines (belonging together, remember) become 
Meracer Q: F Ba. Rapica LADAAR. 


Bacon gives two reasons in one why he was charged with ‘* Embracery !” 
He was “ radical” and a (court) ** ladder” (for some one else to climb on). Hence, 
in those packed “ siguificents,” be makes one ‘*‘ L.” do for the end of “ radica(l)” 
and the beginning of *‘ ()adder.” The ** Embracery” (bribery) cue is that Francis 
Bacon was ‘* radical” and a ** ladder.” 

I will give three more reductions from this wonderful epitaph. 


Begin with ‘‘ Re.” and read to the end of the lines. The product is: 


WBNRAL )} 
RIALAAR(4&-P. 


Two legitimate readings come out of this anagram : 


Ba Wit Narra HPR LA (Lays) 
and 
Ba Wit Narra HR PLA (Plays). 


After we get well along in the use of his cipher, Bacon uses “‘H P R” for 
the hyphenated ‘‘Shake-speare .” but at this point he has been giving me informa- 
tion in regard to ‘‘ Shakespeare” in general, whom he explains as a symbol, in 
* iambi-idyll ¢ heroics,” of Henry of Navarre ; declaring, as I understand him, 
that *‘ Henry Laq” (Lackland, I suppose) was produced by order of Elizabeth. To 


vw 
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‘**narrate” is the old form of saying *‘ to put in story,” and “‘ lay” is an odsolescent 
word for almost anything in the way of metrical composition. Iam not sure but 
even the Shakespeare sonnets are filled with some cipher ; but I think Bacon means 
that he will inject story into the Henry Piays. The most direct possible phonet- 
ics generally express him. Here the double sound may declare a double signifi- 
cance. I can tell later. But, relying on my Lord Bacon himself, I am perfectly 
confident that the torthcoming work of Ignatius Donnelly is anything but a hoax. 

If Bacon’s biliteral alphabet, according to the explanations I have now made, 
be applied to the whole Shakespeare epitaph, counting the period in ‘* HE. Re” 
as a small letter, the result is 


Ba WIL NARRA AL SHAPERE HEAR BY Q 
OR 
Ba WIL NARRA AL SHAQPERE HEAR.— 
BACON WILL NARRATE ALL SHAKESPEARE HERE. 


“ Fra Baq” has already told me about ‘‘ Shaqpere,” in pronouncing upon his 
origin and the derivation of his name. But my space is limited. 

I must explain one thing more, however. Mr. Black reminds us that Shake- 
speare’s epitaph has always been called ‘‘doggerel.” It is such. But that isin 
what Bacon would call the ‘‘ non-significant” aspect. In the inner, the “ signifi- 
cant” aspect, I suspect it will turn out to be the most marvelous stanza of writing 
ever composed on earth. Nothing is in it without a purpose. In putting on the 
whole pressure of his cipher, Bacon finally uses even the period at the end of 
** Re(.)” as well as the one in “ HE(.)Re.” This connects the whole epitaph into 
such a number of combinations (five+) that the first two lines can be used with the 
second two when the 7's are counted as five letterseach.* Fit th cipher to the 
four lines connected in this way, and what was probably intended for the conclud- 
ing anagram of the Epitaph is this : 


S A E H A B 
baaab aaaaa aabaa aabbb bauaa aaaab 
A b 4 E E oO 
aaaaa babba aabaa aabaa abbab 
bbbba 
Q 
E B N R A L R 
aabaa aaaab abbaa baaaa aaaaa ababa haaaa 
bbbaa 
H 
1 A L A A R 4 
abaaa aaaaa ababa aaaaa aaaaa baaaa abbba 
SAEHAB 
AYEEOQ 
EBNRAL 


HRIALAARP. 


SHaQ PERE ALL Nara HERE: A! I oBay. 
Ba. 


JACQUES PIERRE 1s ALL NARRATED HERE: AYE! 
I OBEY (HIS WISHES). 
Bacon, 


* He alao uses the period at the end of the last line, and with marvelous results.— 
E. G. C. 
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As these comments on Mr. Hugh Black’s wonderful discovery will be apt to 
bring a little thunder and lightning about my own head, I must be pardoned for 
saying that I bave never been a ‘“‘ Bacouian,” nor do I care much who wrote the 
Shakespeare plays. Not that I am indifferent to justice of any kind—even musty 
and moldy historic justice. But I have in band what, to me, are moral and 
practical interests of so much greater moment, that I had taken but little interest 
n the Shakespeare-Bacon controversy until Mr. Black’s paper was put into my 
hands, that I might deal with it professionally, as an impartial literary expert. I 
have taken out of the Shakespeare epitaph what I have found in it ; and have 
ascertained that Francis Bacon fitted that epitaph to his ‘* Omnia per Omnia 
Cipber.” No head on the globe, that holds any conception of cause and effect, can 
long doubt Mr. Black’s claim in that regard. There is no use of talking about 
* happy coincidences,” or stopping to consider any other like nonsense. The geo- 
logic epoch of the earth, to say nothing of the historic epoch, is not long enough to 
produce tro such “‘ coincidences” as we find here by the score. In this piece of 
accidental work I have already gathered so much material that I am tempted 
to announce, for the immediate future, *‘ The Anagrammatic Biography of Will- 
iam Shakspere : By Francis Bacon.” It bas lain unpublished some two hundred 
aud seventy ycars. But there is no great difficulty in bringing it out. 
EDWaBD GORDON CLARK, 




















THE RACE FOR PRIMACY. 





SomME years ago when visiting England, it was my good for- 
tune to induce the greatest living Englishman to write for this 
REVIEW the now famous paper ‘‘ Kin Beyond Sea.” In this 
essay Mr. Gladstone expressed the opinion that the time was not 
far distant when America would wrest from England her com- 
mercial primacy, and that Englishmen would have no more title 
to murmur than had Holland, or Venice, or Genoa. 

This prediction at the time challenged severe criticism and 
even vehement personal denunciation in England, but in this 
country it only emphasized the far-reaching foresight which has 
so strongly marked the utterances of this illustrious statesman. 

In view of the recent Victorian Jubilee a rapid glance at 
half a century of national advancement in the United States as 
contrasted with that of Great Britain will be instructive and per- 
haps to some readers surprising. It is far from my present pur- 
pose to belittle the wonderful work done in England throughout 
the reign of Queen Victoria, which in material advancement has 
made Englishmen prosperous beyond precedent, and in govern- 
ment has gone far to recognize the essential right of public opin- 
ion and to demonstrate the weakness of old-werld despotism. My 
object is merely to review in outline the achievements of a people 
dedicated to the great experiment of American democracy a» 
compared with the advancement recorded during half a century 
by the most enlightened and most liberally governed of trans- 
atlantic countries. 

It should be borne in mind that the last fifty years in this 
country have been full of peculiar dangers and difficulties. Our 
embarrassments have been those of a young man starting in 
the world without capital or credit. The spell of progress was 
upon us from the first, yet our stock in trade was insignificant 
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when compared with the wealth and credit of England in the 
plenitude of her commercial prosperity. But the nobility of in- 
dustry and commerce was early recognized in this country. The 
true religion of American democracy prevailed—ladorare est orare. 
The migration of nations peopled states, vast as old empires. 
The enfranchised genius of the ‘‘ plain people” bore us through 
all the tribulations of new governments. It sustained the nation 
through the deadliest war of modern times, and has built up, 
within the memory of tens of thousands of living men, the most 
colossal power the world ever saw. 

The rapid development of American wealth and institutions 
seems to have brought with it a marked change in the American 
national character. This change was wrought by our civil 
war. The ante-bellum traits of daring youth, doubt, and con- 
sequent boastfulness, have yielded to the more tempered traits of 
maturity. Four years of Titanic struggle and of sorrow that 
cast a shadow over every home in the land, sobered the nation 
North and South. British tourists of a generation ago never 
failed to point out, and generally to exaggerate, the American 
trait that Emerson described as ‘“‘the peacock in our national 
character.” It has been taken for granted by most observing 
Americans that this peacock was one of the victims of 
the war. But, strangely enough, recent British literature 
compels one to doubt whether our peacock was correctly 
numbered among the dead—whether it ought not to 
have been classed among the ‘‘ missing.” For it seems to have 
crossed the Atlantic, to have foresworn its allegiance to America 
to become a truly loyal British subject. John Bull has common- 
ly been regarded as a personage too proud to be vain, but the 
English Jubilee reviewers have seemed disposed to mark the 
Jubilee year by a display of self-complacency which puts into 
the shade our old-time Fourth of July orators in the palmiest 
days of their spread-eagle rhetoric. If this is an illustration of 
the much dreaded ‘“‘Americanization of England,” it is to be hoped 
that she will not assume the cast-off follies and frailties of our 
national adolescence. Great as has been the progress of the United 
Kingdom during the Victorian Era, we cannot on this side of the 
Atlantic admit that John Bull is, so to speak, the Kit Carson of 
advancing civilization. 

Although it is true now, and a century hence will be still 
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more widely true, that ‘‘ Europe, not England, is the mother 
country of America,” yet the fact remains that Americans, as a 
class, whatever their race-origin, feel, and will continue to feel, a 
closer sense of relationship to the people that founded our earlier 
settlements, and from whom we inherited our language, a large 
portion of our literature, and the crude framework of our political 
institutions, than they feel toward any other nation of the old 
world, ancient or modern. And while we can rejoice, and do re- 
joice, in this marvelous growth during the last half century of the 
United Kingdom, yet there is no disposition, in America, to admit 
that, in any element of national prosperity, we have any cause to 
shrink from a comparison. 

To show that this feeling is founded on no vyain-glorious 
assumption or presumption, let us compare briefly by the light of 
accessible data* the relative progress of the United Kingdom and 
the United States during a period of fifty years. 

The increase of population is one of the surest tests of national 
prosperity, as well as the best guarantee for its perpetuity. 

In fifty years the population of the United Kingdom has in- 
creased at the rate of 42 per cent.; from 26,000,000 in 1837 to 
37,000,000 in 1887. During fifty years the population of the 
United States nearly quadrupled—a ten times greater increase. 
In 1830 it was 12,866,020 ; in 1880 it was 50,155,783. 

English writers assign, as one cause of the less rapid growth 
of the United Kingdom, the loss of not quite 24,000 men in the 
Crimean War and of 95,000 persons by cholera. But the natural 
increase of the population of the United States was far more seri- 
ously checked by wars and disease ; for during our Civil War, the 
North alone lost 279,376 men killed in battle, and 29,725 who 
died in Confederate prisons. The Confederates lost, according to 


* Desiring to avoid the uncertainty of estimates and to rely as far as possible 
upon official statistics, I have been forced in some instances to compute the fifty 
years contrasted with the Victorian Era as the period between 1830 and 1880. 
This method of computation decidedly favors the United Kingdom and compels 
the omission of comparisons more telling and more favorable to the United States 
than any here given. In some few cases, as, for example, in referring to the 
increase of post-offices, my deduction from comparisons has followed the same 
course of reasoning as the Victorian Jubilee writers have generally adopted, 
although such a course of reasoning may, in these few instances, be open to objec- 
tions. It should also be borne in mind that American statisticians fall short, in 
many cases, of the elaborate computations of foreign statisticians, and this is 
especially true of the earlier years referred to in this article. 
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one partial statement, self-evidently not complete, and admitted 
to be an under-estimate, 133,821 killed in battle. There is no 
record of naval losses on both sides available ; but it is certain 
that America did not lose fewer than half a million of men dur- 
ing the war, and it is believed by expert statisticians that the 
united losses were nearly a million of men, who perished directly 
or indirectly, from wounds and disease, during the war, or in 
consequence of it. Immigration also decreased greatly during 
the continuance of our Civil War. During our Mexican War, 
we lost over 4,000 men ; and yellow fever, in our Southern States, 
and cholera throughout the country, have far exceeded in mortal- 
ity all the ravages of epidemics in the United Kingdom. 

Fifty years ago, our leading cities of to-day were either not in 
existence or were small towns and villages, while the City of New 
York at the last census—not to speak of the extraordinary in- 
crease since the last National census of 1880—had a population 
of 1,206,299, Philadelphia of 847,170, Brooklyn of 566,663, 
Chicago of 503,185, Boston of 362,839, and St. Louis of 350,518. 
No English city, except Sheffield, has increased at a greater rate 
than 138 per cent,—London at the rate of 108 per cent. only,— 
and yet the increase of English towns, as a whole, has been three 
times more rapid than that of the population. 

Recent statistics show, also, that the rate of increase in the 
United Kingdom is steadily declining. 

This fact is attributed to emigration; but emigration is only 
another form and anotner proof of a decline in national prosperity. 
For people never leave their native country in large numbers, 
unless they are driven away by necessity and are tolerably certain 
of bettering their condition in exile. 

The influx of immigration is also a sure sign of national pros- 
perity. For the vast majority of immigrants are induced to 

migrate by reason of letters from the country to which they go 
uttesting its prosperity. 

The United Kingdom has lost over nine millions of souls by 
emigration during the Victorian Era. Of these British subjects 
who preferred the chance of prosperity in exile to the certainty 
of poverty at home, 4,186,000 were Irish, 4,045,000 were English, 
and 870,000 were Scotch. The number of foreigners who settle 
in Great Britain has averaged about ten thousand yearly for the 3 
last decade, ‘‘Of whom,” a high English authority says, ‘: 
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strong feeling of jealousy has sprung up. This is most unjust 
and impolitic, since no country is more indebted than England to 
foreign settlers and refugees for the development of her indus- 
tries.” True; and English historians have not failed to eulogize 
England as a land of refuge for the oppressed, nor to show how her 
hospitality has been richly repaid by the introduction of indus- 
tries of which at one time the native countries of these exiles 
enjoyed a monopoly. Yet these writers fail to perceive that Eng- 
lish Government has driven nine millions of the people of the 
United Kingdom to other countries, mostly to the United States 
(700 persons, chiefly adults, leave England every day), in order to 
enjoy greater liberty, as well as to share in our general prosperity, 
of which the chief cause is our system of government. 

Only four per cent. of the population of the United Kingdom 
are foreign born. 

The statistics of emigration for the United States show that 
during the Victorian Era no less than 13,448,657 emigrants 
arrived in the United States, of whom 4,698,098 were from Great 
Britain and Ireland, and 8,746,921 from the continent of Europe. 
The lowest number was 8,385 ; the highest—(in 1857)—was 298,- 
967. This is a practical, international and incontrovertible ver- 
dict on the prosperity of the United States that no patriotic 
sophistry can set aside. For this vast emigration was wholly vol- 
untary. 

But the quality of a country’s population is as important as 
its number. An educated and intelligent people is one of the 
best proofs of national prosperity and a demonstration of the ex- 
cellence of its government. The education of the English people 
has made great progress during the Victorian Era. ‘‘ The increase 
of school children recently—since 1875—has been seventy per 
cent., or seven times faster than that of population.” Yet this at- 
tendance is fifty per cent. less than the school accommodations. 

Millions of the working classes of the United Kingdom are so 
poor that they cannot take advantage of the educational oppor- 
tunities provided for them. The percentage of adults who can 
write is 82 in the United Kingdom, against 90 in the United 
States, and it should be borne in mind that an overwhelming pro- 
portion of our percentage of adult illiterates is of foreign birth, 
or was born in slavery, and, therefore, had no chance of enjoying 
the advantages of our educational institutions. The number of 
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school teachers in the United Kingdom is 89,477; in the United 
States 272,686. The United Kingdom, with a population of 37 
millions, had four million of school children. The United States, 
with a population of 50 millions, had five and a half million 
school children. 

It is claimed that the number of post-offices is an indirect test of 
the increase of intelligence. In 1837 there were less than 12,000 
post-offices in the United States. There are now about 54,000. 

The sale of periodicals is perhaps a better test. In 1850 there 
were 2,526 periodicals published in the United States. There are 
now nearly 15,000, and in thirty years (from 1850 to 1880) their 
united circulation has increased from 5,142 millions to 31,177 
millions. There are no equivalent statistics of the United King- 
dom at present available, but it is claimed that the amount of 
money spent to-day in that country is nine shillings per head on 
both books and newspapers, as against two shillings in 1840. 
These figures show that we are far ahead of the United Kingdom 
in our ‘‘ patronage” of current literature. In 1886 we spent 
$50,800,000 in the purchase of periodicals alone, or about five- 
eighths of the amount, per capita, expended in the United Kingdom, 
both in books and periodicals ; and this does not include what we 
paid for English periodicals, which are very largely circulated in 
this country. 

The United Kingdom has increased enormously in wealth 
during the Victorian fifty years—from %20,500,000,000 to $46,- 
050,000,000, or at the rate of 124 per cent—three times greater 
than the rate of increase of the population. 

The chief items of the wealth thus estimated are railways, 
houses, furniture, cattle, etc., shipping, merchandise, bullion, 
and ‘ sundries.” 

In 1840 there were 840 miles of railway in the United King- 
dom ; in 1837 there were 1,500 miles in the United States; to- 
day there are in the United Kingdom, 19,170 miles; in the 
United States, 136,195 miles. All of Europe has but 123,526 
miles. 

There was no authentic report of the total investments in 
railroads in the United States until quite recently ; but to-day 
the investment in railroads in the United Kingdom is $4,080,000,- 
000—in the United States $8,339,285,842—much more than 
double, to our credit. 
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American official statistics do not furnish authentic figures to 
make a contrast in the relative increase in houses, except on 
farms, the total value of which, in the United States, in 1880, 
was $9,000,000,000,—only three billions of dollars less than the 
entire value of a// the houses, rural and city, in the United King- 
dom. This single fact shows’that the amount invested in the 
United States in buildings in city and country far exceeds the 
amount similarly invested in the United Kingdom. 

I find no specific computation of the value of furniture in 
America ; but, assuming, as British statistical experts assume, 
that the value of furniture, on a large average, is about fifty per 
cent. of the value of the houses, the value of the furniture in our 
rural buildings alone is %5,000,000,000, while the value of the 
furniture in every house in the United Kingdom is only $6,600,- 
000,00 very moderate deduction from these figures to 
estimate the value of furniture in the United States at double 
that of the United Kingdom. 

The value of lands in the United Kingdom has fallen, since 
1870, $2,150,000,000, and, to use a common market report phrase, 
‘‘it still has a downward tendency.” The value of land in the 
United States, in every State in the Union, has risen during the 
same period, and during that time several great and flourishing 
States were organized, including the entire Pacific Slope. Amer- 
ica created, peopled, and covered with great cities, railways, 
and vineyards the prosperous State of California, while the 
United Kingdom, according to a high English authority, was 
devoting her energies to the erection of a tawdry House of Par- 
liament. 

The value of all the cattle and farm implements in the United 
Kingdom is $2,000,000,000. There are no statistics available of 
the value of farm implements in the United States ; but we kill, 
in the slaughter-houses of the Northwest alone, every year, cattle 
whose value is about one-sixth of that amount, or over $300, 
000,000. Our live cattle on farms were valued, in the census ot 
1880, at $1,500,384, 707. 

Shipping in the United Kingdom has multiplied sixfold in 
value. In 1840, the average tonnage cost £10; im some of the 
great transatlantic steamers it now averages £40 a ton. 

At the outbreak of our Civil War the United States led all the 
world in the amount of its steam tonnage; but, sinee that period, 
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the United Kingdom has taken the lead. She owes the present 
prosperity of her shipping interests less to her own enterprise 
than tothe misfortunes of her former rivals. 

Our domestic shipping on the rivers and great lakes shows nu 
decrease ; but has steadily increased, and is now more prosperous 
than at any previous period of our history, notwithstanding the 
enormous competition of the railroads at all points as common 
carriers. 

The value of merchandise (the term meaning commercial 
articles within the country) is fixed by British statisticians at the 
umount of six months exports and imports. 

This item in the United Kingdom was, in 1840, $350,000,000 ; 
and, in 1886, $1,605,000,000. 

The same reasoning would show the merchandise in the 
United States to have been $121,000,000 (in 1837) and $#0,000,- 
000 in 1886. But a comparison, under this rule of computation, 
while showing a five-fold increase by the United Kingdom and a 
six-fold increase by the United States, is unfair to us ; for we are 
daily increasing the consumption of our own products, the values 
of which (although properly falling under the head of merchan- 
dise) do not appear in the tables of our exports and imports. 
The United Kingdom, on the other hand, depends for food, 
clothing, and the other necessaries of life largely upon foreign 
countries, and such articles, therefore, enormously swell its bulk 
of imports. Thus, in 1880, the United States manufactured 
flour to the value of more than $500,000,000, fully two-thirds of 
which was consumed at home. Although this should be com- 
puted with the articles comprising merchandise, yet it has no 
showing in the figures of the imports and exports of the United 
States; and the same may be said of cattle which, being 
dlaughtered, became merchandise to the value, in 1880, of $303,- 
060,000, so that a fair comparison between the merchandise of 
the two countries would show not only a greater increase by the 
United States but a vastly greater sum total. 

The bullion in a country is one of the items,—not generally 
unappreciated,—of her wealth. The United Kingdom valued 
her possessions of this article at $305,000,000 in 1840, and at 
$715,000,000 in 1887. I know of no trustworthy estimate of 
the bullion in the United States, but during the last forty 
years we have produced, from our mines, gold and silver to 
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the value of $2,393,000,000, and the vast unmined supply is un- 
calculable. Pe 

Loans to foreign countries constitute thebulk of the items of 
‘‘sundries” in the estimated wealth of the United Kingdom. 

hese ‘‘sundries” were estimated, in 1840, at $3,650,000,000, and 
in 1882 at %9,070,000,000. More than $4,000,000,000 of this 
sum is in ‘‘foreign loans,”—such as the Egyptian and Turkish 
loans,—and $2,160,000,000 in Colonial loans. It may well be 
questioned whether these loans to foreign countries are in reality 
wealth. Certainly the Turkish and Egyptian will be utterly 
valueless if ever the United Kingdom ceases to have the power 
to extort the payment of the interest on them. 

We are embarrassed by no such present or possible complica- 
tions. 

But the accumulation of wealth is not the only nor chief 
measure of progress. The increase of manufactures, of ‘‘ steam- 
power and energy,” of the food supply, and of banking—the ad- 
vance in science, in agriculture, and in the production of 
machinery and metals—the improvements of methods of instruc- 
tion, and facilities of inter-communication between the various 
parts of the country—these are factors of national prosperity far 
more important than the mere heaping up of the precious metals. 

The value of manufactures in the United Kingdom has treb- 
led during the Victorian Era, but between 1850 and 1880 the 
manufactures in the United States increased at least fivefold, alike 
in the value of products, of capital invested, and of wages paid. 

Before 1850, there were no trustworthy statistics of manufact- 
ures in the United States, and it is therefore impossible to i'lus- 
trate the comparative growth during the different decades. 

Two of the principal textile manufactures of the United 
Kingdom during the Victorian Era were cotton and wool. In 
1841 the annual value of woolen manufactures in the United 
Kingdom was $140,000,000 ; in 1885 it was $210,000,000. In the 
United States in 1850 it was $39,000,000; in 1880, $267,000,000. 
The cotton industry in the United Kingdom in 1840 was $200,000,- 
000, and in 1885 it was $440,000,000. In the United States in 
1860 it was $107,337,783, and in 1880 it was $211,000,000, 
Thus, in these two items alone, while the sums total of both 
industries do not equal the production of the United Kingdom, 
the percentage of increase is vastly greater. 
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Among the industries of the United States, which have com- 
paratively no existence in the United Kingdom, are flouring, 
which has risen from $136,000,000 (in 1850) to $505,000,000 (1880) 
slaughtering and meat packing, which has risen from nil to $303,- 
000,000; and the manufacture of tobacco, which has risen from 
$15,000,000 (in 1850) to $117,000,000 (in 1880). 

Distilleries and breweries are among the most flourishing in- 
dustries of both the United Kingdom and the United States ; the 


production, in both instances, being almost wholly consumed at 
home. In 1840 the United Kingdom consumed 646,000,000 gal- 
lons of malt liquors, and in 1885 991,000,000 gallons. The 
United States in 1840 consumed 23,000,000 gallons, and in 1886 
614,500,000 gallons. The United Kingdom in 1840 produced 
16,500,000 gallons of distilled liquors, against 30,000,000 gallons 
in 1885; the United States produced 43,000,000 gallons in 1840, 
and 76,000,000 gallons in 1886. From an ethical point of view 
these figures may not seem very flattering to us ; but as a test of 
the general diffusion of wealth and increase of manufactures they 
are important. A comparison of miscellaneous manufactures of 
the two countries shows similarly a result in favor of the United 
States. 

Coal and iron are the only minerals of note in the United 
Kingdom. The United Kingdom produces annually 60,000,000 
more tons of coal than the United States ; but if in the coal yield 
of the United States be included petroleum and natural gas, our 
production will at least equal and probably surpass that of the 
United Kingdom. Another important fact to be noted is that 
the mineral wealth of the United Kingdom is decreasing at a 
nost alarming ratio, whereas the United States has, unmined, 
mineral treasures that have been calculated to be able to supply 
its present and prospective population for several centuries to 
come, 

There is hardly any mineral which is not found in some part 
of the vast territory of the United States. Of the precious 
metals, we have produced—since the discovery of gold in Cali- 
fornia, in 1848, and of silver, in 1859—up to 1885, $2,393,046,- 
471. The United Kingdom has no offset against this produc- 
tion. 

‘*The production of iron in the United States and in other 
countries,” says an eminent British authority, “‘ has had such ex- 
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traordinary development in recent years that there has been a 
general outcry, im the United Kingdom, that the best days of the 
British iron industry have passed.” In 1840 the United King- 
dom produced 1,450,000 tons of iron, and in 1884, 7,530,000 tons 
—a fivefold increase. In 1840 the United States produced 360,- 
000 tons; in 1884, 4,090,000—an elevenfold increase. Still 
greater was our proportional increase in the steel industry, be- 
tween 1870 and 1884. The United Kingdom, in 1870, produced 
245,000 tons of steel, and in 1884, 1,750,000—a sevenfold in- 
crease. In 1870 the United States produced 64,000 tons of steel, 
and in 1884, 1,540,000 tons—a twenty-fourfold increase. 

The growth of steam-power, and the invention and improve- 
ment of machinery, have greatly accelerated the development of 
manufactures. The United States surpasses the United Kingdom 
in the proportion of ‘“‘energy” to population, by an average of 
fifty foot-tons per inhabitant daily. The ratio of work done by 
hand in the United States is only 4.5, as against 4.7 in the United 
Kingdom. 

The United Kingdom has 140 joint stock banks, with an 
aggregate paid-up capital and reserve of %500,000,000. The 
United States in 1882 had 2,308 national banks, with a capital of 
$485,000,000; 4,473 State and private banks, with a capital of 
$229,000,000. The savings banks in the United Kingdom in 1886 
had on deposit $490,000,000; the savings banks in the United 
States, $994,000,000. 

The English banks discounted, in 1885, $1,200,000,000. The 
Scotch, Lrish, and other banks discounted in the same year &600,- 
000,000. The amount of discounts of the banks in the United 
States is not obtainable, but the Clearing House, in New York 
City, cleared, in 1886, from only sixty-three banks, $33,374,682,- 
216, and the loans of the national banks were, on October 7th, 
1886, $1,450,000,000., 

The large amount of business done by the British Government 
through the Bank of England, swells the aggregate of the bank- 
ing business of the United Kingdom, while the corresponding 
business done by the United States is not represented in our 
bank returns. And if the marvelous financial ability which 
supplied the United States Treasury with money during the late 
war, and has since so largely reduced the principal and rate of 
interest of the national debt, be considered, then, in the exten 
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of banking and in the exhibition of financial genius, we surpass 
the world. 

The vast expenses of our Civil War (about $7,000,000,000) pre- 
vent any just comparison between the normal public expenditures 
of the two countries during the period of fifty years. The na- 
tional expenditure of the United Kingdom shows a steady in- 
crease ; that of the United States varies from year to year, our 
largest aanual expenditure being in 1865, when it reached the 
enormous sum of $1,295,000,000, 

The expenditures for the army, navy, and government gener- 
ally, of the United Kingdom have risen from $1.75 to $3.75 per 
inhabitant, and this is exclusive of the expense of the Royal Irish 
Constabulary. The military expenditure of the United States 
was in 1865 for the army, $1,030,000,000 ; for the navy, $122,- 
000,000. In 1886 the expenditure for the army was $34,000,000, 
and for the navy $14,000,000—a decrease unparalleled in the 
history of any civilized nation. 

A national debt is a national evil. The United Kingdom has 
made small progress in reducing the amount of her debt as com- 
pared with the United States. In 1837 the national debt of the 
United Kingdom was $3,980,000,000, in 1886 it was 83,710,000,- 
000. In 1865 the national debt of the United States was $2,885,- 
000,000. On January Ist, 1887, it had been reduced to $1,714,- 
000,000, and the rate of interest has been greatly lowered. The 
credit of the United States to-day is second to that of no other 
country. 

It would seem almost absurd to contrast the agriculture of the 
two countries. The Chicago tourist who complained that the 
want of elbow room in England was so great that he did not dare 
to take a morning walk because he could not swim, and was 
‘afraid of falling into the sea,” explains—in a perhaps some- 
what exaggerated form of statement—the difference between the 
United States and the United Kingdom. The production of 
wheat in the United Kingdom has fallen from 110,000,000 bushels 
(in 1851) to 76,000,000 bushels (in 1885). In the United States 
it has increased from 100,000,000 bushels (in 1850) to 459,000,000 
bushels in 1880. The production of the other cereals shows a 
proportionate decrease in the United Kingdom, and a proportion- 
ate increase in the United States. With rising rents and falling 
markets in the United Kingdom, her tenant farmers have found 
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little cause to rejoice at her progress during the Victorian Era. 
For more than one-half of her food supplies the United King- 
dom has to depend on foreign countries. If it were ever possible 
for an enemy to blockade the ports of the United Kingdom, even 
no more efficiently than our Southern ports were blockaded dur- 
ing the war, Great Britain would be starved into surrender, in 
less than a year. 

The United States has contributed to the world’s progress 
more than any other nation in the wonderful variety of her inven- 
tions. It was American enterprise that first proved the practica- 
bility of steam navigation across the oceans of the globe ; and that 
too, within a few years after the then most eminent scientist of 
England had publicly declared his readiness to eat the first 
steamer that crossed the Atlantic. The American steamer 
Savannah first crossed the Atlantic, from New York, in 1819. 

In 1835 Morse set up his experimental line of telegraph ; and, 
in 1837, was petitioning Congress for aid—having previously 
demonstrated the practicability of his great invention. 

Americans invented electric light, electric motors, the sewing- 
machine, the palace and sleeping car, the revolver, the machine 
gun, the monitor, the screw propeller, the steam fire-engine, the 
air-brake, elevators, the harvester and reaper, the type-writer, 
rubber goods and innumerable other lesser contrivances to substi- 
tute mechanical for human labor, and to contribute to the com- 
fort and civilization of humanity. Americans developed the print- 
ing press, armored vessels, the friction match, the locomotive, the 
steam engine, and the horse-car, district telegraph and messenger 
systems. The first ocean cable was laid by the pluck and enter- 
prise of an American. 

The care of the sick and wounded has been brought to greater 
perfection in the United States than in any other country, while 
the ambulance system originated with us. The pain of surgical 
operations has been obliterated by the use of anwsthesia, nitrous- 
oxide gas being first admirfistered as an anesthetic by Colton, in 
1844; while Long performed a surgical operation upon a patient 
under the influence of sulphuric ether, in 1842—five years before 
Simpson of Edinburgh utilized the most dangerous of all anas- 
thetics, chloroform. American enterprise has created new indus- 
tries, of which the vast petroleum trade and the utilization of elec- 
tricity are illustrations. 
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United States explorers have crossed equatorial Africa and 
have not been surpassed by other nations in their daring at- 
tempts to reach the utmost confines of the earth. Japan was 
opened to the world by an American commodore—without a 
hostile shot being fired, or a drop of blood shed—greatly to 
the advantage of her people, as well as to the commerce of al! 
nations. ‘The United Kingdom opened China to the world, but 
she not only employed military force, but compelled the Chinese 
to permit the introduction of a drug which has proved the 
greatest curse of her people. Wong Chin Foo, a man of great 
ability and education of the Mandarin class, thus expressed 
in the Nortu American Review for August the general 
Chinese opinion of the United Kingdom: ‘* When the Eng- 
lish wanted the Chinamen’s gold and trade, they said they wanted 
‘to open China for their missionaries.” And opium was the 
chief, in fact only, missionary they looked after, when they forced 
the ports open. And this infamous Christian introduction among 
Chinamen has done more injury—social and moral—in China 
than all the humanitarian agencies of Christianity could remedy 
in two hundred years. On you, Christians, and your greed of 
gold, we lay the burden of the crime resulting—of tens of millions 
of honest, useful men and women sent thereby to premature 
death after a short, miserable life—besides the physical and 
moral prostration it entails even where it does not prematurely 
kill. And you wonder why we are heathen.” 

The United States is not only at peace with all the world, but 


she has the good will of all nations—savage and civilized—with 





whom she has dealings. In its dealings with conquered people, 
England’s policy has made her enemies ; whereas the only un- 
civilized race (the North American Indians) whom the United 
States has ever subjugated, is protected, pensioned and educated 
at our expense; and Mr. Jefferson Davis—who is not regarded 
as a fanatical enthusiast of Federal action—has recently shown, 
that whatever failures may have marked its dealings with In- 
dians, it has always been the intention of the Government of the 
United States to deal justly with them. No revolutionist ever paid 
a similar tribute to the policy in Hindoostan of the Government 
of the United Kingdom. The American Indian has never been 
blown from the mouths of cannon. 

In literature, the United States has made advances that re- 
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dound to its credit. It can no longer be asked, as Sydney Smith 
asked, ‘‘ Who reads an American book ?” Although the trained 
intellect of America, owing to the necessity created by our un- 
paralleled increase of population, has been chiefly directed to ma- 
terial enterprises—the creation of great states rather than grea 
books. Yet, to-day, the United States need make no apology for 
her authors and poets as contrasted with the authors and poets 
of the United Kingdom. American literature, which was in its 
infancy at the beginning of the Victorian Era, has risen to the 
front rank ; and, to-day, our books, reviews, and other periodi- 
cals circulate all over the world. In magazine literature, and in 
the arts of typography and illustration, we are far ahead of the 
United Kingdom, and the enterprise of our journals is unpar- 
alleled by any nation. 

In the science of government the United Kingdom has no 
title to exult. Seven centuries have passed since she overran and 
annexed Ireland, and yet the Irish of to-day hate the United 
Kingdom as much as did their fathers who followed the stand- 
ard of Brian Boru. _ British statesmen and writers have hitherto 
excused their failures to conciliate Ireland by attributing them to 
the incorrigible character of the Celtic race. But the same peo- 
ple whom she practically drove into exile by the million— 
the most ignorant and poorest of her population—have been 
absorbed into the American nationality, and are not surpassed 
in their loyalty by the descendants of the men of the May- 
flower. 

Hardly one generation has passed since we ended the bloodiest 
and fiercest war of modern history, waged against the United 
States by an educated and courageous people, led by statesmen of 
distinguished ability and by generals of the highest skill and 
genius. Yet, to-day, if a foreign war were threatened, so 
generously was the defeated party treated, that every survivor 
among the generals who followed Lee, would instantly offer his 
services to the army of the United States, whose General is « 
Catholic and the descendant of an Irish Catholic exile. We have 
shown to the world, and especially to the United Kingdom, that the 
wisest and safest policy of converting enemies into friends is to 
treat them with kindness and justice. If the United States had 
deal with the South as the United Kingdom dealt with the Sepoys 
and the Irish, the Southern people would have remained in sullen 
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rebellion to the present hour, waiting, as the Irish wait, to make 
their conqueror’s difficulty their opportunity. 

In one respect the United Kingdom can make a longer record 
than the United States. We have not passed as many Reform 
bills as England has passed during the Victorian Era. But 
this is perhaps because there has been less need of them. The 
most important efforts towards reform which the United King- 
dom has claimed as characteristic of the Victorian Era, were 
either, when passed in England, already on the statute books of 
the United States, or a timid approximation to the existing more 


liberal American legislation, as for example the extensions of the 
franchise under Earl Gray and Disraeli. 

Yet with all these facts before him, no American can turn 
without wonder and admiration from the once savage outlying 


Roman province to the highly civilized little island that now rules 
one-seventh of the human race, on whose empire the sun never 
sets, and ‘‘ whose morning drum-beat,” in the words of Daniel 
Webster, ‘‘following the sun, and keeping company with the 
hours, circles the earth with one continuous and unbroken strain 
of the martial airs of England.” 

ALLEN THORNDIKE RICE. 
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Z. 
ELECTORAL REFORM. 


WHEN a great and educated people, who can justly boast of scores of thor- 
oughly equipped statesmen—orators of unequaled power, legislators of experience 
and sagacity—deliberately nominate and elect, through the machinery of their two 
chief parties, tbe one Hayes, and the other Cleveland, it is surely time to cry 
Halt ! and to examine into the causes of such ridiculous results. One need not go 
far to find them. 7. aey are the work of petty intriguers who bave obtained con- 
trol of the politica? machinery of both parties ; and, by ‘‘ manipulating” pri- 
maries and bribing or overawing voters, and by secret and corrupt “ trades” 
and ‘‘ combines,” have gained the power, under our existing system, of defy- 
ing, falsifying, and otherwise perverting the will of tbe people. These 
evils can only be eradicated by a law that shall provide for absolute secrecy 
of voting, and, at the same time, secure the nomination of honest and able 
candidates without the intervention and even in defiance of the desires of the 
“practical politicians,” who now “control” the primaries and nominating 
conventions and ‘‘ manage” the elections. Our system of voting is nominally 
secret; but, practically, it is open. It is easy to discover how any man votes. 
Working men complain of the dictation of capitalists to their employés, and cap- 
italists complain of the dictation of trades unions to the members of their societies, 
often, as they claim, to the serious injury of business and private interests. 

A project of law, ingeniously adapting what is known as the Australian sys- 
tem to our American institutions, drawn by Mr. Allen Thorndike Rice, recently 
published, has attracted great attention and elicited wide discussion. It has also 
entered into the sphere of practical politics by its unanimous adoption by the 
Committee on Resolutions at the recent Syracuse Convention of the United Labor 
Party, by which it will be made a prominent issue in the pending State campaign. 
The delegates to that convention were enthusiastically in favor of it, and Mr. 
George, the leader of the party, has taken occasion, siuce the convention, to advo- 
cate it with great earnestness. The Republican State Convention has also, since 
the discussion of this bill, made a simiiar issue. As the bill completely provides for 
the eradication of existing defects in our system of nominating and voting, I ask 
the privilege of putting it on permanent record in the pages of THE NORTH AMER- 
ICAN Review. The Resolution as adopted at Syracuse was in these words : 


Resolved, That we earnestly recommend the adoption of what is known as the 
Australian system of elections, by which absolute secrecy of voting is secured, and 
the members of the next Legislature who shall be chosen at the coming election by 
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the United Labor Party are hereby requested to urge the passage of the following 

bill: 

AN Act To Promote Open NoMINATIONS To Orrice, and provide greater security for the 
secrecy of the ballot. 

The People of the State of New Yorl:, represented in Senate and Assembly, do enact as 
follows : 

Sect:on I.—In all places where the registration of citizens entitled to vote at en 
election is authorized by law, the rezis'ration shall take place on the second and third 
Tuesdays of October next preceding the election. 

Sec. Il.—The registering officers shall receive and print at least five days before the 
day of reg stration the names of all the eligible persons who, after the first day of Sep- 
tember and before the first Tuesday of Octcber in each year, may be recommended as 
fitted for the offices to be filled at the ensu.ng election. The recommendation to be 
signed by at least ——— voters of the district who voted at the last election. 

Src. I1f.—At the time of the registration each citizen registered shall be requested 
to designate such of the persons so recommended as he may wish to put in nomimation 
for the offices to be filled. 

Sec. IV.—If any person shall be thus designated by one-tenth of the persons regis- 
tered at the last election, his name shall be placed upon the list of candidates whose 
expenses for election are to be borue by the county as hereinafter mentioned. 

Sec. V.—In the event of death after nomination any candidate recriving one-tenth 
of the indorsement given to the deceased candidate shall, if practically within the powcr 
of the registe. ing officers, be placed upon the list of regular candidates. 

Sec. Vi.—The registering officers shell prepare suitable ballots,in the form now 
required by law, containing the 1.ames of the persons thus nominate d, and shall furnish 
these bal!ots in sufficient numbers to serve all the voters of the district at the e!ection. 

Sec. VIIl.—The expense of printing these ballots, and of providing polling places for 
their distribution, and persons to distribute them, sbail be borne by the county as other 
expenses of the election are now borne, 

sec. VILI.—1. The ballots shall be upon white paper without any impression or 
mark to distinguish one from another except as herein expressly authorized. 

2. Every ballot shall have a caption, but such caption shall Le printed in one straight 
li :e in block ink with plain type of the size generally known as “ Great Primer Roman 
Condensed Capitals There shall be as many ballots as there are offices to be filled, 
end the names of al! candidstes for the same office shal! be upon one ballot. Each bal- 
it must be attached to a stub or counterfoil, and the face of the bailot must be in the 
following form, viz. : 


No 
Stub or counterfoil. 
1. A. B. of . St. or Ave, 
The counterfoil is 
to have a number . St. or Ave, 
to ce rrespond 
with that on the . F. of St. or Ave. 
back of the bal- 
lot. 1 . H. St. or Ave. 
The form on the back of the ballot must be in the following form, viz. : 
No biseme «be cae 
Election for aneetinee 
3. It shall be the duty of the officer who furnishes the registry lists as provided by 
law to furnish also the Chairman of the Board of Insp: ctors at each polling place, on 
the morning of the election, a book or books of ballots of the form and characters 
sbove described, ard also to fursish to the same person the stamp he: einafter directed 
to be used. 
4. After the canvass of the votes the stubs or counterfoils of the ballot-book, 
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together with all defaced or mutfiated ballots and all unused ballots and the stamp, shall 
be filed in the same manner and at the same time as the poil-iist or registry list is requ _red 
to be fi ed. 

Sec. IX —1. Each polling place must be furnished with such number of compart- 
ments in which electorscan mark their votes screeved from observation as the Chairman 
cf the Board of Inspectors thinks necessary, so that at least one compartment is provided 
fur every 200 voters. Each compartment must be kept provided with suitable materia's 
for voters to mark their ballots with. 

2. Before a ballot is delivered to an elector the number, name, and description of 
the elector, as stated in the regis'ry lis , must be called out aud a mark or marks must 
be placed in the rm cistry list to denote that he has received a baliot or baiiots, aud the 
ballot oc baliots must (here be stamped by the chairman of the Board of Insp -ctors with 
the official stamp hereinbefore mevtioned. And such official stamp must be changed 
each year and kept secret by the officers furnishing it, as hereinbefore provided, until 
the morning of the election, wnen it must be delivered to the respective chairmen of the 
Boar. s of ln+pection and to no oue else. 

3. The elector tpon reeciviog his ba lot or ballots must forthwith proceed into one 
of the compar' ments of the polling place and there murk his ballot or ballots by marx- 
ing a line or lines thr ugh the hames of the candidates for whom be does not wish to 
vote. He must then fold each ballot so as to conceal the contents and deliver :t so fol ed 
to one of the inspectors in the presence of the Board, end the same must thereupon be 
deposited in the ballot-box in the mann r now required vy law. 

4. If the elecior inadvertently spoils a ballot he cin return it to the chairman of the 
Board of Inspectors, who must, if satisfied of such inadvertence, give him avother. 

5. Lf an elector is incapacitated by Llindness or other cause from voting in the man 
ner herein presembed, he may ioform tbe chairman of the Board of luspectors of the 
fact, and thereupon the chairman must go with the elector into the compartment, and 
cross out the names as directed Ly the eiector. 

G. No voter shall take a ballot list cut of the polling place nor d+posit in the ballot 
box eny other paper than the one given him by the Board of Inspeciors. 

Src. X.—Every officer, clerk, or agent, in attendance at a polling station must maiv 
tein, or aid in maintaming, the secrecy of tne voting ia such station, and must not coa 
muunicate, exc pt for some purpose authorized by law, before the poll is closed, avy 
info: mation as to the name er number on the register of voles or the registry list, of any 
cioetor who has not epplied fora ballot paper, or voted at that station or as to the official 
stamp ; and no officer. clerk, agent or other person whasot+ver shall iaterfere wi'h or 
attempt to interfere with a voter when marking his vote, or otherwise attempt to obtain 
at the polling station infurmati_n as to the candidate f.r whom any voter in such station 
is about to vote or has voted, or as to the numb«r on the back of the ballot given to any 
voier at such station. Every officer, clerk, or person in attendance at the counting of 
the votes must maintain and aid iu maintaining the secrecy of the voting, and must not 
attempt to ascertain at such countingthe number on the back of any ballot paper, o- 
communicate avy information obtaine | as to such counting or as to the candidate for 
whom any vote is given in avy particular baliot paper. No person shall directly or 
inoirectly induce any voter to display his ballot afier he shall have marked the same, so 
is to make known to any person the name of the candidate for or against whom he may 
have voted. No person shall be r quired, in any legal p-oceeding relating to the election 
or returo, to state for whom he has voted. 

Sec. XI.—Any officer clerk, or agentin attendance at the polling station, convicted of 
violating the provisions of this ac", snail be guilty of misdeu.eanor 

Sec XIl.—All acts acd pirts of acts heretofore p»<sed, so far as the same are incon- 
sistent with the provisions of this act, a'e hereby repealed. 


The most perfect machinery of politics will be of no avail, of course, unless 
every citizen does bis part by a sacred fulfillment of all political duties, chief 
among which are voting for able and honest men only, and voting without tbe 


trammels of ignorance or fear ; but we have no right to complain of the evils 
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wrought by corrupt men and bad laws until we so perf«ct our political machinerv 
that the will of the people shall be truthfully registered. It is not now so recorded. 
Even the final remedy of thoroughly educating the people will prove inadequate 
untal this reform is accomplisbed. Having done all in our power to secure an hon- 
est count and honest candidates, if evils shall continue, the only remedy left is 
given in the famous advice of ‘** Bob Lowe,” when Disraeli extended the franchise, 
** We must educate our masters,” 
JAMES REDPATH. 


II. 
A MONETARY WHIM EXPLODED. 

Mr. EDWARD ATKINSON, in bis discussion of ‘*‘ Low Prices, High Wages, Small 
Profits: What Makes Them ¢’ assumes that the ‘‘ working classes,” so-called, 
** have steadily gained in the purchasing power of their wages” since 1865, and 
more especially since 1873, and that the farmers of the country have also pros- 
pered during this period, and that, therefore, ‘*‘ instead of attempting to check the 
fall in prices by tampering with the standard of vaiue or by other empirical 
devices for making money plenty, it may be expedient to fight it out on this line, 
even if several more years of so-called depression should follow this determina- 
tion.” Competent critics have ventured to doubt some of Mr. Atkmson’s optimistic 
conclusions, and have also questioned the figures which be gives as the basis of 
them. But, admitting that a year’s wages will buy more of the necessaries of life 
in this country than twenty years ago, it certainly is not true that the “‘ farmers,” 
who he says ‘number (not including farm laborers) 250 in each 1,000,” arers 
well off with wheat at 70 cents a bushel or corn at 40, as they would be 
if these products were twice thatsum. Mr. Atkinson’s conclusion that inventions 
practically worked out, and, chiefly, greatly umproved facilities for transportation 
bave been most important factors in the country’s progress, and especially 
in «heapening many of the necessaries of life, is undoubtedly well-founded, 
But be ignores entirely the increase, amounting to several hundred millions 
of money in this country, since January Ist, 1878, resulting partly from 
large importations of gold, partly from making available for monetary 
purposes a large amount cf gold upon the resumption of specie payments, 
partly from the comage of our own gold product, and partly from the coinage 
of about two hundred and fifty millions of silver. In other words, the policy of 
contraction which prevailed in the perioi preceding the legislation in 1878 for 
remonetizing silver, ceased to be operative after that time, and the extension of 
our great railway system, which Mr. Atkinson recognizes as “* the most beneficent 
factor in the lowering of prices and in raising wages,” bas been coincident with 
our increased movetary supply. 

Our great Union and Central Pacific railways had their birth in a period of 
monetary expansion. Even a depreciated paper curre.cy was sufficient to secure 
their completion, as well as an important beginning of the Northern Pacific. 
Monetary contraction was the most important factor in bringing about the bank- 
ruptey of the Northern Pacific and a general suspension of railway building 
throughout the country. This suspension continued as long as the cause lasted. 

While it is doubtiess ti ue, as the British Royal Commissiou not long since re- 
ported, that one of the important causes of depression in Great Britain has been 
the appreciation in the value of gold, that cause doubtless affects Great Britain 
much more than it does the United States, as we have gained the gold which 
Europe bas lost, and at the same time have coined a part of the product of our guld 
and silver mines to meet, tm some measure, our monetary needs. Theappreciation of 
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the value of gold has doubtless contributed to lower the price of breadstuffs and 
cotton in Europe. The United States, being the largest exporter of these commod- 
ities, has suffered most thereby. Although the increased supply of money in the 
United States bas preveuted a reduction in wages here, the price of our leading 
agricultural products has been affected adversely by the lower price of the ex- 
ported surplus which governs the price of the whole. The increasing millions of 
farm mortgages, held in the East, attest the injury to our agriculturists brought 
about by low prices for their products. Money is the life-blood of commerce. 
A sufficiency gives health. Undue inflation produces fever. Contraction causes 
stagnation and death. Money sustains a Jike relation to manufactures and the 
practical development and use of inventions. Witness the suspension of manufact- 
uring and the bankruptcy of manufacturers in the period from 1873 to 1878. 
One not informed would never suspect from Mr. Atkinson’s figures the suffering 
of the wage class in that terrible period, when our streets and by-ways were filled 
with tramps and life and property were insecure. Was that period of monetary 
contraction of benefit to the laboring classes? In view of Mr. Atkinson's well- 
known persistent opposition to our continued silver coinage the statement of his 
“conclusion that tampering with or dehasing the standard of value is the most 
malignant fraud which the Government can perpetrate,” is understood to be 
aimed at our coivage of silver, although it is not easy to see that our present coin- 
age of a part of the product of our si!ver mines, upon the old basis of weight and 
with a larger ratio of silver than 1s found in European coinage, is such a tamper- 
ing or debasement. It seems safe to say that but for our coinage of the las: eight 
years the measure of prosperity which the United States now enjoys would not ex- 
ist. We caunot build great railways or carry on extensive manufacturing, or even 
successfully trausport large amounts of produce upon existing lines, with a great 
insufficiency of money, although it may take less than it once dia to accomplish a 
given amount of these things. Although the United States has increased her 
coinage, Our monetary gain, and especially its circulation, has hardly kept pace 
with the demands of our constantly increasing population and expanding internal 
commerce. It:emains for Congress to so legislate as to putin circulation a part 
(something less than balf) of our great treasury surplus to insure for this country 
a greater'men-ure of prosperity than it has hithertoenjoyed. This may be wisely 
done by paying a part of the National debt, by securing a navy, and by making 
some provision for coast defense, not forgetting that a considerable amount may 
be economically expended in improving our riversand harbors, thus giving larger 
facilities to both ouy internal and foreign commerce, and at the same time giving 
remunerative employment to thousands of laborers. When Europe shall again 
coin full legal tender silver in consideral.le amounts, as sooner or later she doult- 
less will, the United States will not fail to reap great benefit therefrom. 
Henry ROGERS. 
IIL. 
A POSTHUMOUS LETTER BY GOVERNOR WISE. 

In the early part of the year 1855, Knownothingism was obtaining a strong 
foothold in the South, and particularly in the State of Maryland. Many promi- 
nent Whigs had espoused its principles, and the secret societies where its tenets were 
promulgated were increasing with great rapidity. Into these secret societies 
Democrats in large numbers were being drawn, until it became a matter of great 
concern to the leaders of that party"how to stop this wholesale desertion from 
their ranks. 

It was at this juncture that Mr. Geo H,. Richardson, then a prominent Demo- 
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erat in Worcester County, Maryland, anxious to prevent his political brethren 
from uniting themselves with this new party, concluded to address a letter to the 
Hon. Henry A. Wise, of Virgima, asking from him such an expression of his 
opinion as could be used to deter Democrats from joining the Knownothing organi- 
zation, to whict Mr. Wise replied as follows : 


Ownancock, Va., June 29, 1855. 

Dear S1r: At my earliest convenience I reply to yours of the 15th inst . by s:ying 
bri fly that Iam fully convinced the K. Nothing organization had its «1igin i 
Olid Eogiand. It is a foreign iufluence, sent over here to abolish slavery or dissolve our 
Union. This is its aim and omgin in New Eneland and the North. Seeing its potency in 
all the slave-holiing States, the Whigs generally of the Soutn have seized on it for politi- 
cal purposes. And the worst of its evil everywhere is its pnestcraft element, which 
Seizes On Protestant bigotry to pollute our churches and corrupt our political powers. 
No sensible Democrat will be caught in its snare, and the sound and conservative will 
alike eschew it. With thauks for your kind congratulations, I am, reepectfuliy yours, 

Henry A. Wise. 

Gro, H. Ricnarpsox, Esq 

That Mr. Richardson could not have struck Knownothingism a severer blow, 
in so far as they hoped to be aided by Democratic disaffection, is apparent when 
itis kn wo that Mr. Wise vas much respected and admired by the Democrats iu 
Mr. Richardson’s ection of country, having, in the preceding presidential cam- 
paign of 1852, made many telling and fortible speeches in their district against 
General Scott, the Whig candidate. The resuit also showed that this letter was 
most effectual for the purpose for which it was intended, for although Know- 
nothingism still flourished because of its Whig adherents, the Democrats almost 
unanimously let it alone, and many of those who had become members of Know- 
nothing societies renounced their allegiance to their pew favorite aud went joy- 


fully back into the Democratic party. For these rea-ons, and because it is sought 


by some to revive for present or immediate future use some of the features of 
Knownothingism, | have thought that these sentiments of Mr. Wise deserve a 
wider publicity than have hitherto been accorded them. 


Wx. TINGLE DICKERSON. 


IV. 
THE ‘‘STATE SOVEREIGNTY” HERESY. 

In his interesting essay on the * Life and Character of John C. Calhoun” 
(Norta American Revizw, Vol. CXLV., p. 254). Mr. Jefferson Davis uses this 
language 

*No more dangerous and vicious heresy has grown up than the supposition that 

urs is a gover: ment made and controlled by a m:jority of tae pe-ple en masse." 


The term ‘* heresy” here designates an opinion in opposition to some estab- 
lished or usually received doctrine; namely, in the present case, the proposi- 
vion that ours is a government made and controlled, not by a majority of the peo- 
pie of the United States, but by certaia corporate entities, originally known as 
**Colonies,” and now as ‘* States.” This is manifest from the subsequent use of 
the terms ** has grown up,” which imply a heresy of recent origin. 

Let us briefly inquire, then, whether the opinion that ours is a government 
made and controlled by a majority of the PEOPLE, be a‘** heresy” of ** recent ori 
gin.” 

In 1765 the British Parliament asserted the general right to bind the colonists 
by its acts, and tve specific right to tax them without their consent. The denial 
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of this right by the colonists, and the attempt by the British Government to en- 
force it, led to the Revolution. The moving force of that revolution was the gen- 
eral Congress at Philadelphia, of September, 1774, and it was composed, as the 
records of the time inform us, of ‘‘ delegates nominated,” not by the colonial 
governments, but by ‘‘the gocd people of these colonies.” The people of all the 
colonies were ultimately represented therein ; and it was, in the fullest sense, a 
revolutionary body. It exercised sovereign power, and ‘the people” whom it 
represented, by recognizing its authority, placed themselves on a revolutionary 
footing. And they did this as moral persons, not as colonial agents. In other 
words, the measures taken by the Congress could be translated from mere words 
into actual deeds only by the consent of ‘‘ the whole people,” in whose name it had 
been convoked; and to the extent that it assumed power to itself and adopted 
measures national in their character, to that extent did ‘‘ the people” of the sev- 
eral colonies declare themselves, not a confederation of distinct peoples or com- 
munities, but ‘‘ ONE people” represented by one government. 

Moreover, from September, 1774, to March, 1781 (a period of nearly seven 
years), this revolutionary Congress was recognized by all the colonies as a de jure, 
no less than as a de facto national government. As such it came into contact with 
foreign powers, and as such it entered into engagements, the binding force of 
which, on the whole people, bas never been questioned. During all this time the 
colonial governments had not taken a single step that could place them before the 
world, or before the mother country, either as de facto or as de jurs 2 /ereign 
States. They remained dependent upon the British Governmeut until the revolu- 
tionary Congress ‘‘of the whole people” declared, ‘‘in the name of the people,” 
these united colonies to be ‘*‘ free and independent States.” 

Thus, the transformation of *‘ Colonies ” into ‘‘ States” was the result, not of 
independent action by the colonial governments, nor yet of the Colonies themselves 
as such, but of the whole People en masse, through their representatives in the 
revolutionary Congress. Each *‘ Colony” became a ‘‘ State” only in so far as it be- 
longed to ‘* the United States,” and so far only as its population constituted a part 
of *‘the People” of the ‘* United States.” The national government (known as the 
Federal Union) is therefore necessarily older than any of the States, since it 
created them as “‘ States ; and since the States are the creatures of the Union, not 
one of them ever had a legal status outside of the Union. Not one of them ever 
had a State Constitution independent of the Union. [See speech of Mr. King, in 
Constitutional Convention, June 19, 1787, reported in the Madison Papers ; also, 
Elliott’s Deb. v., p. 212 ; Story’s Comm. [., sec, 213-216 ; Dallas’ Rep., III., p. 
232 ; Curtis’ Rep., I., p. 176.] 

It seems to me, therefore, that the ‘“‘heresy” which so much disturbs Mr. Davis 
is co-existent with the Government itself ; and that in point of fact, it is no 
“heresy ” at all, since it antagonizes no established or generally received doctrine 
connected with the early history of our Government. 

WituiaM L, Scruces 


VOL. CXLV.—NO. 371. 
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THERE are ‘‘ sermons in stones” more pregnant than any fancied by Shake- 
speare’s genius. The secret plucked by Champollion which made the dumb his- 
tory of Egypt speak, and the acumen of Rawlinson, which deciphered the wedges 
engraved on the Assyrian cylinders, belong to the glory of one of the more recent 
sciences. Archeology is now pursued with enthusiasm by scholars of all nations, 
and it is with more than ordinary interest that we note its results when devoted to 
unraveling the prehistoric civilization of our own continent. The publication of 
M. Charnay’s researches* will be welcomed as a valuable contribution to the 
study of the monuments of Mexico and Central America, and of the historic mys- 
teries hidden behind their sculptured facades. 

M. Charnay’s expedition was organized under the joint patronage of Mr 
Pierre Lorillard, of New York, and of the French Government, and the results 
seem to have fully justified expectation. The civilization, which has left splendid 
relics of its presence from the Gila River in the United States to Nicaragua Lake, 
has awakened keen controversy. ‘‘The drums and tramplings of conquest after 
conquest,” to use Sur Thomas Browne’s nobie phrase, swept over this vast region 
from the time of the mound-builders, if indeed these were the autochthones, to that 
of the Spanish irruption. Of these waves of population, one, it is understood by 
consent of most explorers and archzologists, that of the Toltecs, carried with it the 
rich seed and sediment, lush as the Nilotic flood, of a notable civilization. Whether 
politically dominant or subject, through all vicissitudes of place and power, the Tol- 
tec civilization stamped on the kindred races with which it came in contact the deep 

t traces of its subjugating genius in the arts of peace and progress. The question 
of immediate interest concerning this mysterious people is whether it was the sole 
source of the civilization indicated by the Mexican monuments, or whether its arts 
commingled with those of other races prior to or concurrent with its own in 
producing such amazing results. M. Charnay subordinates all other problems 
to this inquiry. Uther students of American antiquities have considered the 
primal origin of the civilizing force which organized an empire of intricate 


* “The Ancient Cities of the New World. Being Voyages and Explorations in Mexico 
and Central America from 1857 to 1882."" By Désirée Charnay. From the French of 
J. Gonino and Helen 8S. Conant. Introduction by Allen Thorndike Rice. New York : 
Harper & Brothers. 
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polity, and scattered over thousands of square miles temples and palaces, statues, 
and mural sculptures, only inferior to those of Egyptand India. Did this force come 
from Asia at some remote period by the route of Behring’s Straits, or through the 
intermediate stage of some Atlantis or chain of Atlantides, the subsidence of which 
has sunk “‘ deeper than did ever plummet sound ” all trace of the itinerary ? Was 
this civilization strictly indigenous ¢? These questions Mr. Allen Thorndike Rice, in 
the lucid brief which by its review of the subject in all its wide bearings clears the 
way for the general reader toa clearer grasp of M. Charnay’s researches, touches in 
common with many others. But M. Charnay, with the practical scientific instimcts 
of his race, declines to hamper himself with insoluble problems, or he treats them 
only by implication. The question to which he confines himself is clearly within 
the reach of rational induction—whether the Toltecs were the fountain head of all 
that was best in the ancient civilization of Mexico and Central America. 

The Toltecs, it is believed, came to the valley of Mexico from the north, and 
founded their empire at Tollan, or Tula, early in the 7th century. After a lapse 
of 500 years their numbers and power were so broken by civil war and pestilence, 
that most of them emigrated to the south, settling in Yucatan and Guatemala. 
Before leaving the valley of Mexico, they had established their arts and civilization 
and left them as an inheritance to the more savage tribes of their own native 
Nahoa or Nahuatl stock, who had drifted concurrently with them into the same 
region, and on whose rugged ferocity they bad grafted their own mild and intel- 
lectual qualities. A Toltec remnant, however, remained and became again rich 
and powerful. Of the kindred tribes, that assimilated the Toltec civilization, while 
adding to it their own more barbaric customs, the Aztec, which had remained for 
centuriesa haughty military and priestly caste amidst their neighbors, rapidly 
assumed the hegemony, and in the fourteenth century reduced the others to a posi- 
tion of feudal service. It was this monarchy which Cortez overthrew. To the 
genial religion of the Toltecs, whose favorite diety was Quetzocoatl, the god of 
the air, worshiped with fruits and flowers, a Saturnian god, symbolical of the 
golden age of peace and plenty, succeeded the sanguinary cult of Huitzilopochtli, 
the Aztec Mars, to whom armies of human victims were sacrified each May, till 
his temples ran blood in rivers. M. Charnay observes an utter absence of the 
peculiar sacrificial stone in the temple ruins of those regions where Aztec influence 
had not been dominant, while on the other hand there is a general identity 
in the character of the fragments and relics from Aztec land to Maya land in 
Yucatan. The pyramidal forms given to the basements of edifices, the invariable 
shape of the monuments after the Toltec model of the Calli, the mural ornamen- 
tation, the statuary, the works of terra-cotta, the pottery, the overlapping arch 
forming the vault, the cultus of the cross—all these show incontestably in M. Char- 
nay’s view the mold of a common civilization. 

In relation to the claims made for the anterior civilization of Yucatan in the 
Maya race, our explorer finds conclusive evidence against this in the fact that the 
same customs, institutions, and religion, the same method of recording events and 
of computing time, and the same arms were common to the tribes of the plateaux 
and of Yucatan. From Tula, Palpan, Comalcalco and Palenque iu the Valley of 
Mexico to Chichen-Itza, Kabah and Uxmal in Yucatan, and the more mysterious 
ruins, christened by the explorer, Lorillard Town, the identity of origin seems to 
be sustained by cumulative proof. M. Charnay has enriched his book with repro- 
ductions derived from photographs taken on the spot or papier maché squeezes, won- 
derfully preserving ail the characteristics of bas-relief and other mural ornament. 
The originals are partly in the Trocadero Museum of Paris, and partly in our own 
Smithsonian Institute. 
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IT. 


LIFE OF POPE LEO XIII. 


THE present occupant of the papal throne bas found an enthusiastic biographer 
in Dr. Bernard O’Reilly, whose high attainments in this department of literary 
work are already well :nown through his life of Pius LX. This volume,* how- 
ever, is more than a personal biography ; it is also a review of the period covered 
by the public career of the Pope. The materials are ample for a work of lasting 
interest, and the reverend author has made good use of them. The biographical 
details are comparatively few, and might be compressed intoa single chapter. 
Usually, in biographies, one expects to read the record of the unfolding of numer- 
ous personal traits and characteristics through incidents and correspondence of a 
more or less private and privileged character. Perhaps, as the subject of this his- 
tory is still living, the author felt himself under restriction in this respect, and, as 
the authentic memoirs from which the personal narrative is mainly derived were 
furnished by His Holiness himself, it can easily be imagined that there would nec- 
essarily be some reservation. Asarule, no public man’s life can be adequately 
written until after his death ; but, on the other hand, the life of a public man may 
be so closely identified with the movements of his age that a history of the ove 
may be, to a great degree, a history of both. This is the impression left upon us 
after a perusal of this interesting book. What glimpses we get of the personality 
of the Pontiff show us a man of great amiability and piety, of rare culture and 
learning, of exceeding discernment and prudence, and withal, of a born diplomatist 
and statesman. Of course, the book is eulogistic. Dr. O’Reilly has his countrymen’s 
gift of loving well. He sees no fault, not even the faintest shadow of a weakness, 
in the character he here delineates, There is, therefore, no formal attempt at a 
critical estimate of the personal character of the Pope, no suggestion of imperfec- 
tion or infirmity in mind or manners, in temper or temperament. We are bound 
to add that the result is a picture of rare ability and attractiveness. As portrayed 
in this volume, Pope Leo XIII. is a man whom it would be easy to love and rever- 
ence for his own sake, apart from his exalted office—a man of vast attainments 
without a shadow of vanity or self-consciousness—sagacious and yet simple-mind- 
ed—a man of the keenest insight and yet overflowing with charity—exacting and 
methodical in office, and yet inspiring others to a willing performance of duty— 
more than an equal in diplomacy for the acutest pcliticians, and yet unwilling to 
contend, if contention can be honorably avoided—a man at whose feet kings might 
sit for instruction, and yet with whom little children feel perfectly at ease and 
happy. Such is the man here pictured, and there is no reason to doubt the fidelity, 
or the skill, of the artist. 

Pope Leo XILI. was born in March, 1810, and is therefore now in his 78th year. 
His father was Count Lodovico Pecci, of Carpineto Romano, an ancient family. 
His mother was a woman of noble birth, and of eminently Christian virtues. 
To these advantages were added a splendid educational career from childhood 
to manhood. In these early days he was brought under the personal influence of 
Pope Leo XIL., and it was no doubt his love and admirat:on for that eminent man 
that led him to choose the name of Leo at his consecration to the papal throne. 
At twenty-eight, having joined the secular priesthood, he became Governor of the 
little papal province of Benevento, which he restored from a state of lawlessness and 


*** Life of Leo XIIL”’ From an authentic memoir furnished by his order. Written 
with the encouragement, approbation, and blessing of His Holiness the Pope. By 
Bernard O'Reilly, D. D., LL. D. Charles L. Webster & Co. 
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brigandage to peace and prosperity. At thirty-three he was appointed papal nuncio 
to Belgium, where he continued three years, gaining during that period considerable 
insight into Protestantism, as well as winning the personal friendship of many 
Protestants. He remained there three years, when he was created Archbishop of 
Perugia, in Italy, but meanwhile he visited London and Paris, studying there the 
peculiar social, religious, and political conuiction of affairs. He continued Arch- 
bisbop of Perugia until the death of Pius LX., when he was elected as his successor, 
ou February 20th, 1878. These were dark and troublous days for the Catholic 
Church. The temporal sovereignty had been divorced from the papacy. Italy 
had become a united kingdom under Victor Emmanuel. Pius LX. died a prisoner 
in the Vatican, and it was seriously feared that the Piedmontese government 
would overawe the solemn conclave and nominate a successor to the papal chair. 
An interesting account is given of the proceedings at the papal election, which 
passed by without the dreaded interference from the civil power, though under 
restrictions and limitations rendered necessary by the circumstances. 

It is to be expected that, in dealing with the great questions which agitated 
Europe during this period, and with which the subject of these memoirs is iden- 
tified by his public acts, both before and after his coronation, our author should 
be animated by an intensely catholic spirit ; and such is the fact. So also is Pope 
Leo. At the same time the Protestant reader of this book will not fail to note a 
fairness of tone—we might almost say a breadth and liberality of view—in mat- 
ters relating to Protestantism from a religious standpoint. Thus, in speaking of 
American institutions, the author says: ‘* At the bottom of that people’s unpar- 
alleled prosperity lay a twofold fact,—they were a religious people, among whom, 
though divided into various and hostile denominations, there reigned a deep re- 
ligious seuse, pervading not only private life, but influencing and regulating pub- 
lic life ; and they were a practical people,” ete. Again: ‘“‘ The laws, the manners, 
customs, and governmental forms of a nation from its early birth to its adult 
state—if these are hallowed by religion and in conformity with the deep moral 
sense of the people—are as much the creation of Nature as the tree is the growth 
of the soil.” There are other passages which indicate a tendency to regard Protest- 
antism fairly and to distinguish between it and the socialistic and atheistic move- 
ment which he regards as a great and fatal onslaught alike upon civilization and 
the Church. Protestantism is recognized as Christianity, and Protestants are 
appealed to as Christiars. ‘* The battle,” says tae author, ‘* which is now raging 
in Italy and in Spain, in France, and Germany, and Belgium, in Great Britain, 
and even in our own United States, is not so much a battle against Catholicism as 
the most powerful, wide-spread, compact, and ancient form of Christianity, as 
against Christianity itself.” Speaking of the United States he observes again : 
** The Catholic religion and its institutions exist side by side with other denomina- 
tions on the solid ground of the common law.” Again : ‘‘ In the British empire, 
where the large-minded Pope desires to see the same union of all creeds and races, 

no chronic injustice or oppression weakens any one portion” (Ireland ex- 
cepted). These utterances are significant, because they point in the direction of a 
basis of union between Catholic and Protestant on essential principles common to 
both. The danger menacing the Christian fortress is depicted in eloquent and stir- 
ring words in the Pope's repeated encyclicals and other public documents. When 
the Pope actually appeals to Protestants to help defend the citadel, he proposes in 
fact a union of forces which is hardly compatible with thunderings and anath- 
emas! Take as an illustration the Pope's attitude on the Irish question. He pro 
poses i’ at England should recognize Ireland’s status as a kingdom and the home of 
a different race, and by conceding home rule end the feuds of race and religion 
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together. On the same principle let Catholic cease calling Protestant heretic and 
Protestant cease calling Catholic idolator, and then may come the happy period 
when Christianity shall again be a unit, though not in the exact sense in which the 
Pope understands the term 

The Pope’s great remedy, however, for the evils which affect society in the 
prevailing irreligion of the age, is not such a union as we have indicated, but the 
restoration of temporal sovereignty. ‘* We shall never cease,” says Leo, in his first 
encyclical, ‘‘to contend . . for our restoration to that condition of things in 
which the Provident design of the Divine Wisdom had formerly placed the Roman 
Pontiff.” ‘‘ Not only,” he continues, ‘** because the civil sovereignty is necessary 
for the protecting and preserving of the full liberty of the spiritual power, but be- 
cause . . the interests of the public good and the salvation of the whole of 
human society are involved.” This, then, is the great object to be kept before the 
Catholic world—the restoration of the Pope to an independent temporal sovereignty. 
** How can the Catholics of all natic. ” exclaims Cardinal Pecci, ‘* believe that 
the decisions of their parent and guide are free when he is the subject of an Italian, 
a German, a French, or a Spanish sovereign ¢” 

There is material in this book for a much more extended review than is possi- 
ble within our limits. Many of its features we find ourselves unable to notice, 
but its general scope will be understood by the reader of the foregoing remarks. 
We would say, in conclusion, that in our judgment, this life of Leo XIII. is worthy 
of a very wide circulation and perusal. Protestants should read it for the light it 
throws upon modern Catholicism. It is a most earnest, eloquent, comprehensive 
plea for papal supremacy ; and withal it is authoritative. No intelligent and fair- 
minded Protestant desirous of seeing things from a papal standpoint will regret 
the time spent in reading it. Catholics will, of course, read it. It is worthy of 
study by thoughtful people on all sides of the religious controversies of the age—a 
book that cannot be ignored as unimportant, either by friend or foe. 


II. 
CHINA AS A FIELD FOR COMMERCIAL ENTERPRISE. 


Tue latest book on China as a field for railroad construction and commercial 
enterprise, General Wilson’s volume,* is aiso entitled to serious attention for the 
clear, matter of fact information it conveys as to the actual state of affairs in that 
mysterious country. The General went therein the autumn of 1885 for the specific 
purpose of judging by personal observation as to whether railroads could be built 
there under such terms and conditions as to management as would make them a 
desirable channel for the investment of American capital. He spent the greater 
part of a year in that country and Japan, traveled nearly thirty thousand miles 
by sea and land, and came to the conclusion that there are immense, almost bound 
less resources waiting in China for development, but that the future of that coun- 
try 1s beset with complicated problems and perils, the outcome of which it is very 
difficult to predict. Our author, by reason of his experience and qualifications, 
gathered in the service of the public and otherwise, was pre-eminently qualified to 
go on an investigating tour of this kind. As chief of the Cavalry Bureau at Wash- 
ington he had been charged with the supervision of the organization and equipment 
of all the cavalry troops, and had served in the field as a commander of cavalry, 
attaining the rank of Major-General of Volunteers and Brevet Major-General of 


** China: Travels and Investigations in the ‘Middle Kingdom.’"’ A study of its 
civilization and possibilities. With a glance at Japan. By James Harrison Wilson. D. 
Appleton & Co 
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the regular army. When the war was over he returned to his duties as officer of 
regular engineers, took charge of the improvement of the Mississippi, the Lllinois, 
and the Rock rivers, and on resigning from the army devoted himself to the work 
of building and operating railroads, in which work he bas been engaged for a period 
of about fifteen years. No better training could have been had for the serious task 
which, with the concurrence of his friends, he undertook of investigating China as 
a great railroad field—‘‘ the only great country yet remaining to be provided with 
railroads.” Whether General Wilson and his friends may feel encouraged to go 
further in this line of enterprise, we are not able to surmise, but we think that tt 
wus a capital idea to publish an account of this journey. Not only will this tend 
to awaken interest both here and in China in the direct work of railroad construc- 
tion, but it also, in the meantime, adds greatly to the general stock of information 
about the condition of the Chinese—for which every reader of this book will feel 
grateful to the author. 

Some prevalent delusions are here swept away—that one, for example, about 
the unparalleled density of the population. General Wilson does not think that 
the population of the entire empire exceeds three hundred millions—a vast num- 
ber, it is true, but much less than has commonly been supposed—and he states 
that in his opinion the country could support in comfort three times as many 
people as now inhabit it if all its available land were brought under proper culti- 
vation, and if it were provided with a properly located system of railroads. He 
also comes to the conclusion that, on the whole, the Chinese are remarkably 
strong, robust and healthy, and specially free from consumption and all forms of 
constitutional disease. The race also, so far from showing signs of decay, shows 
all the marks of youthful strength. ‘‘ The Chinaman’s natural intelligence, 
although dwarfed and misdirected by a peculiar if not pernicious system of social 
and political government, is quite as great as that of other races. He is full of 
the conceit and prejudice engendered by ignorance, but is no fool,” and may be 
expected to play his full part in the future of the world. 

One of the most interesting persons to whom the reader is introduced in this 
volume is Li-Hung-Chang, Viceroy of the Province of Chibli, in Northern China, 
and First Grand Secretary, equivalent to Foreign Secretary, of the Empire. This 
gentleman seems to be a remarkably enlightened and cultivated man. He was 
the leading military adviser of the throne during the rebellion, and has statesman- 
like qualities of a very high order. He is now sixty-six years of age, erect, 
tall, manly, and dignified. He expressed himself in favor of railroads, asking 
many questions as to their probable cost and other matters, and proved to be of 
the greatest service to our traveler by his suggestions as to routes, and in other 
ways. 

There is at present but one railroad in the whole of China, and that one is 
only seven miles in length. The Chinese Government are opposed to railroads as 
an innovation, and this one exists by sufferance only, connecting the Kaiping 
coal mines in North China withacanal. As the Government needs the coal for the 
naval fleet which it has lately organized, it winks at the existence of this railroad, 
and will probably authorize its extension to a point on the canal more favorable for 
shipment. China is rich in unexplored mineral resources, and the Government is 
slowly awakening to their value. The extension of the railroad system would 
therefore appear to be but a question of time. 

The author passes in review the history of foreign interference in Chinese affairs 
from the earliest period down to the present day, and especially with reference to 
the opium traffic. This is one of the most instructive portions of a book which is 
throughout both instructive and interesting. The great agencies that have worked 
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toward the development of China have been war, diplomacy, commerce, and mis- 
sionary enterprise—and to all of these the author yields a meed of praise. He has 
little expectation of converting the Chinese, but cannot speak too highly of the 
civilizing effects produced by the contact of the missionaries with the people, 
ospecially by means of their primary schools and hospitals. To these he would 
add a system of technological schools giving instruction in science and mechanics. 
‘As it is at present, no Chinamen belonging to the literary class will attend a 
Christian meeting or listen to a Christian teacher. Serene in the conviction that 
there never was a greater sage than Confucius, he thinks it absurd to waste time 
with any oue who claims to bring him *‘ good tidings of great joy,’ whether they 
come from Christ or Buddba.” 
IV. 
A PLEA FOR VIRTUOUS ENJOYMENTS. 


” 


THE hackneyed advice ‘ be good and you will be happy ” is as a general rule 
received with respect, but no less surely do the peop!e who implicitly follow it find 
that every rule has its exceptions. Sir John Lubbock im a series of addresses* de- 
livered chiefly at school and college opening exercises in Great Britain, takes 
up the general question of Virtuous Enujoyments, and shows very plainly that they 
are worthy of pursuit. He does this in part—as we gather from his prefatory note— 
to relieve his own mind of some of that despondency to which he admits is rather 
prone, and also to help others to cast away dull care without the sacritice of any 
of the proprieties. The title he bas affixed to this brief collection of essays is in no 
sense to be interpreted from an epicurean standpoint. Itis not to be supposed 
that “ life ” as discoursed upon from an academic chair, has the same meaning as 
when discussed in Vanity Fair, or that pleasure as here enjoined has anything to 
do with ‘‘fast living.” The distinction is not unnacessary, for, to many people, Sir 
John’s title may seem a little strained. He himself fears that some may think 
him too dogmatic, and to guard against mistake he is careful to state that he has 
not referred to all the sources of happiness! He specifies seven, of which he places 
duty first on the list, and then follow, in order, books, friends, the good use of time, 
travel, home, science, and education. 

He has not a word to say about pleasures outside of this circle, and we must, 
therefore, at starting take an exception to the title, which promises a much wider 
field and a much fuller discussion of a very important subject than it here receives. 
The title is really a very comprehensive one. It is quite possible that many persons, 
feeling like Sir John their need of a little up-lifting, may search this little treatise 
in vain for what they need, so we caution our readers beforehand that it offers no 
exhaustive treatment of the subject. A more correct title for the work would 
have been, ‘Concerning some sources of pleasure.” Life, itself, a source of pleasure, 
is not specially discussed, and exception may, therefore, be taken to the word 
** life ” in the title, as superfluous, if not misleading. Of course, life of some kind 
is essential to pleasure, for without life there would be no sensation. If there were 
some qualifying word, as vir.uous, or moral, the aim of the author would be more 
clearly set forth. The pleasures of a virtuous life are doubtless many and great, 
and their praises have been sung in all ages. But without some such qualifying 
a‘tjective the word ‘ life” in the title means either too little or too much. The 
book, indeed, is not a disquisition on the pleasures of life, but a series of short es- 
says on some of the sources of gratification and enjoyment open to those who are 
virtuously disposed. 


* “ The Pleasures of Life.’ By Sir John Lubbock. D. Appleton & Co. 
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The value of these essays lies in the high moral and intellectual purpose run- 
ning through them. Any pleasures, real or imaginary, flowing from the mere 
senses, are entirely ignored. The same treatment, however, is practicably accorded 
to religiou. The vein in which the author finds the riches of consolation is a pure- 
ly philosophic one. He quotes La Bruyére: ‘ Most men spend much of their 
lives in making the rest (of their lives) miserable,” and in opposition to this he be- 
lieves in the duty of being tippy—if wecan! Probably nobody really disputes 
this, but practically we too often hug our miseries. Again, an honest perform- 
ance of duty is unquestionably a source of happiness ; but why then are men and 
women constantly running away from duty ¢ This question is not, we think, even 
suggested. Sir John contents himself with quoting from his favorite philosophers 
to show the exalted peace which is the reward of virtue, and with pleasantly put- 
ting forth some reflections, not always new, about the folly of avarice, ambition, 
and other infirmities of human nature, common to both ancient and modern times. 
Among other suggestions on this point is this: ‘If we are ever in doubt what to 
do, it is a good rule to ask ourselves what we shall wish on the morrow that we 
had done.” Perhaps the avaricious and ambitious, as well as the contented and 
virtuous, may find this rule a profitable one, though not always a plain one. In 
the chapters on the choice of books we find the famous list of one hundred books, 
about which so much bas been written in the public press. The author, of course, 
extols friendship, but warns us that friendship gives no privilege to people to make 
themselves disagreeable to each other. The best chapters of the treatise are to our 
thinking those on science and education. 


¥. 
THE ELECTRIC MOTOR AND ITS APPLIANCES.* 


WHILE the broad features of the dynamo-electric machine and the electric 
motor were probably outlined permanently when Gramme and Pacinotti made 
their first machines, yet the work of invention still goes on, and no one can say 
that the aggregate of improvement witbin a given period is inconsiderable. In fact, 
each year’s contributions to the perfecting and adapting of these machines since 
they were first invented have thus far been very important, and never more so than 
during the last two or three years. The improvements, however, really affect the 
applications of the machines mentioned more than the machines themselves. For 
these reasons Messrs. Martin and Wetzler have done wisely to give prominence in 
their recent work on the electro-motor to a discussion of the various uses to which 
such motors have recently been applied. Thetheory of the electrical transmission 
of power hus been ably set forth by others, and all the early forms of motor have 
been adequately described. These points are not overlooked by the authors of the 
present work, but they are discussed only so far as is necessary to give the 
treatment cohesion and continuity. In a cbapter entitled ‘“‘ Elementary Con- 
siderations,” is found a clear statement of the relations between motors and 
dynamo-electric machines, and in Chapter IV. the theoretical aspects of the sub- 
ject are still further treated. Ths rest of the book deals with the electric motor 
historically and practically, and is mainly devoted, as has been intimated already, 
to its more recently applications. One of the chief excellences of the authors’ 
method is a careful observance of proportion. The writers have no hobby. The 

***The Electric Motor and its Applications.’"” By Thomas Commerford Martin and 
Joseph Wetzler, Associate Editors The Electrical World, Members American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers. With two hundred iliustrations. New York: W. J. Johnston, 
168-177 Potter Building. 1887. Second edi*‘ion. 
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electric railway, of course, receives the first place, as is its due ; but the domestic 
and industrial applications of the motor get their proper share of attention. As 
regards different systems or the inventions of different individuals, the authors 
bave happily made it their duty to record and not to draw comparisons. Perhaps 
the most valuable feature of the book is that it gives full structural details both in 
the text and in a large number of excellent illustrations. On this account it can- 
not fail to take its place in that important class of books which enable one to com- 
mit a whole hbrary of pamphlets and periodicals to the flames without substantial 
loss. 

Messrs. Martin and Wetzler have done their work with manifest enthusiasm. 
It is clear that they have an abiding faith in the future of the electric motor. As 
associate editors of an electrical journal, they have enjoyed unusual facilities for 
collecting their facts. It may fairly be said that they have used their enthusiasm 
and their opportunities to good purpose. They have performed a work which no 
one had done before them and which probably could not have been done so well 
by anybody else. VE. 

HUGUENOT HISTORY. 


Tue history of France during the half century preceding the Edict of Nantes 
is a history of commotion and internal conflict in which the noblest heroism aad the 
worst passions of human nature were in full exercise. Professor Baird, in his two 
latest volumes of Huguenot history,* undertakes to tell the story, and he does so 
with a minuteness of detail that does him infinite credit as a diligent and painstak- 
ing investigator. He writes from a Protestant point of view, an: is at no pains to 
conceal his sympathies, but his fidelity as a historian is always conspicuous, and he 
is careful and conscientious in his statements. 

In the two volumes preceding these, entitled *‘ The Rise of the Huguenots,” the 
author deals with what be terms the formative age of the Huguenots of France, 
and brings the narrative down to the death of Charles IX. in 1574. The present 
volumes take the reader through the reigns of Henry ITI. and Henry IV., a period 
of thirty-seven years. As the St. Bartholomew massacre constituted the most 
thrilling occurrence of the former period, so the Edict of Nantes is the culminating 
point of the latter. It is understood, we believe, that there is soon to be forthcom- 
ing a continuation of Huguenot history, down to and beyond the Revocation, thus 
completing the survey of this eventful period of French history. The conception 
and execution of the task are alike admirable, and the connected books wiil take 
their place among the most honorable historical productions of our country. 

The nature of the Huguenot claims and the causes of their discontent and up- 
rising have been variously stated, but from these researches it would seem clear 
that the idea of overturning the throne or of superseding Catholicism by Calvanism 
was never seriously put forward in any of their councils. Their contention was 
for freedom, and their warlike attitude a protest against repression. This view 1s 
borne out by the nature of the concessions and compromises exacted from time to 
time from the dominant party. What the internal discipline of the Huguenot 
church was may be gathered from the records of the Reformed Synod of Ste. Foy 
la Grande in 1578. It is like reading the minutes of a Presbyterian Synod or 
Assembly in the present day. They enunciated the principle of religious and civil 
equality. They emphasized the importance of religious education, and enjoined 
ministers to teach the catechism, and to inculcate family worship. They protested 


* “The Huguenots and Henry of Navarre.”" By Professor Henry M. Baird. Charles 
Scribner's Sons 
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against immodesty in dress and other vanities of the age. But there is nota 
treasonable or disloyal utterance in the whole of the proceedings. 

The author paints in very strong colors the characters and characteristics of 
the leading personages in his history. One of the most interesting of these por- 
traits is that of Henry IV. in the closing chapter—too long to quote in full, but 
presenting a very vivid likeness of that remarkable man. ‘‘So grand a man, in 
some aspects, that we wonder that his character should have been marred by such 
blemishes ; so faulty a man, from other points of view, that we marvel that he 
could ever have been esteemed magnanimous ; an enigma to his contemporaries, 
scarcely less an enigma to succeeding generations.” His assassination and that ot 
his immediate predecessor were events for which no adequate motive could be dis- 
covered. It was the work, probably, of fanatical men acting solely on their own 
impulses, like the assassins of Lincoln and Garfield. How often in this respect does 
history repeat itself ! 


VIL 
CRITICAL STUDY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


THE critical, as distinct from the exegetical study of the New Testament, is the 
point from which to approach Dr. Marvin R. Vincent’s recent work,* of which 
the first volume is before us. The idea is an excellent one of bringing before the 
reader of average education the results of scholarly investigation into the meaning 
and force of separate words and idiomatic expressions, thus enabling him to steer 
clear of crude interpretations and to discern the inner and peculiar thought of the 
writer. The author has in view those who are ignorant of Greek; but as the 
majority of his readers will probably be persons who have at least some acquaint- 
ance with that language, he has wisely inserted the original words, with the 
translation, however, always appended. The present volume embraces the 
synoptic gospels, Acts, and the epistles of Peter, James, and Jude, and is to be 
followed, we trust, at no distant date by an additional volume containing the rest 
of the New Testament. 

The author, as a rule, does not attempt textual criticism, but follows Westcott 
and Hert’s text, comparing it with the eighth edition of Tischendorf. The plan of 
the work embraces short introductory chapters to each book or set of books under 
review, followed at once by the ‘‘ Word Studies.” Thus, for example, we have a 
very brief account of Matthew, Mark, and Luke, with a disquisition upon the 
literary style and other features of the writing of each. Weare told that Luke 
writes better Greek than the other evangelists ; that he uses seven hundred words 
which occur nowhere else in the New Testament ; that many of his terms are of a 
technical character peculiar to a physician, and instances of this are brought 
forward. To those who desire a general kuowledge of such facts without poring 
over long treatises, these short chapters will be welcome. Even Alford’s con- 
densed New Testament for English readers is altogether too heavy for the quick 
work now often demanded from clergymen, to say nothing of those readers who 
can only digest a little of this kind of intellectual food ata time. Weare given 
the literal meaning of such words as ‘“‘repent,” ‘‘aposties,” ‘‘tribulation,” and the 
peculiar force of such expressions as ‘‘being in a great agony,” ‘almost thou 
persuadest.” The peculiarities of the Greek tenses are made clear, as for 
instance in Luke 5: 18: ‘‘When he was come into the ship,” meaning, while he 
was in the act of coming. These few specimens will suffice to show the general 


* **Word Studies in the New Testament.” By Marvin R. Vincent, D.D. Vol. I 
Charles Seribner’s Sons. 
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scope and plan of the work, and also its practical utility, since the results here 
given may fairly be assumed to represent a good deal of material locked up in 
lexicons and etymologies. 

It is very seldom that Dr. Vincent turns aside from the task of simple defini- 
tion and analysis, but he occasionally brings in illustrations of the use of words 
from secular writers. Thus, of the expression “Strain at a gnat” he cites Aris- 
totle--who had observed that a certain Moorish soldier before he drank wine 
always unfolded the end of his turban and placed it over the mouth of his buta, to 
strain out the gnats. On disputed renderings the author states the case impar- 
tially, and avoids all discussions of doctrine and everything of the nature of 
homily. The work will be exceedingly useful to the working clergy, and to men 
and women who for any reason desire a closer acquaintance with the thought of 
Scripture than comes to people in theordinary way of reading, or in the perusal of 
lengthy commentaries. 

Vill. 
A GREAT BICYCLE 4CHIEVEMENT. 

THE conception of asolitary ride round the world on a bicycle was a daring one, 
and previously to the appearance of this volume* would have justly been regarded 
by most sensible people as foolish and visionary. A journey of this length, even 
by an experienced tourist, and with all the modern facilities of travel by land and 
sea, is usually thought to demand a good deal of forethought and preparation, 
besides a moderately comprehensive outfit. To undertake a journey, much of 
which must necessarily be occupied by carrying one’s conveyance, one must needs 
reduce the baggage to the very smallest compass and weight, discarding everything 
not absolutely necessary. Evena knapsack cannot be thought of. A bicycler’s 
ordinary outfit, with a few indispensable accessories wrapped round the front axle, 
stowed in a diminutive baggage-carrier behind, or inclosed in a sole leather case in 
front, must suffice for the land journey. Where sea voyages have to be made 
other articies can be purchased, but for the bicycle journey proper the impedi- 
menta must be of the lightest. For self defense, in circumstances of extreme 
peril, a revolver is sufficient. But most necessary of all isa stout heart, perfect 
health and spirits, and a practical, ready wit, and self-possession under all vicissi- 
tudes. But granting all these, risks of a most serious character and difficulties 
seemingly unsurmountable naturally suggest themselves. Mr. Stevens, no doubt, 
gave to these points careful preliminary attention. Maps were, no doubt, care- 
fully studied, and all that forethought and planning could suggest as fitting was 
duly noted, and in due course the journey was begun, and was successfully 
finished. 

This first volume contains the diary of adventure between San Francisco and 
Teheran, the capital of Persia, occupying the period between April 22d and Sep- 
tember 30th, 1884,—over five months. It was eminently fitting that the narrative 
should take the diary form. The impressions as daily described are vivid, aud 
the reader has all the sensation of sharing the adventures with the traveler him- 
self. The amount of information conveyed, and the insight obtainable through 
these pages, as to the habits and customs of the many peoples and tribes visited, is 
simply wonderful. In no other way could the plain matter-of-fact world be so 
thoroughly opened up to scrutiny. Mr. Stevens tells his story with such evident 
candor and modesty that one feels perfectly safe in trusting his statements. 
Moreover, the style of the book is free from redundancy or exaggeration. Tnere 


*“ Around the World on a Bicycle. Vol. I. From Sao Francisco to Teheran.” By 
Thomas Stevens. Charles Scribner's Sons. 
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are no rhetorical flourishes or ponderous paragraphs of rhapsody or philosophiz- 
ing. The minutest points of incident and travel are set down, as if in anticipation 
of the thousand and one questions an interested listener would put, and yet there 
is no prolixity, nothing wearisome, not a vestige of egotism, no suggestion of 
self-consciousness. At the same time the author does not withhold a single point 
of information necessary to the understanding of the case. In this respect the 
book is worthy of all commendation. One rises from it refreshed and returns to 
it with anticipation,—for it is not to be disposed of at one or two sittings,—and 
after reading it through the feeling is one of satisfaction that so much has been 
learned with so little effort. It would be a great mistake to imagine that the chief 
merit of the book lies in its grotesque and humorous features. There is humor 
and all that, but there is an intrinsic value besides, which puts it ona level with 
the best descriptive works. The illustrations are very numerous, and help the 
reader to the better understanding of the text. A few good maps would have been 
a welcome addition. A second volume is to come. 
IX. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

ALTHOUGH Mr. Baring Gould’s short story, entitled ‘‘ Red Spider,”* contains 
few features of the modern sensational novel, being, as the author states in the 
preface, but “‘ a slight tale,” yet there are in it evident touches of a master hand. 
It presents capital features of English village life as it sluggishly ran its rural 
course some forty or fifty years ago on the border line of Devonshire and Cornwall. 
There are few things more strange than the great diversity to be found in the cus- 
toms, habits, and dialect of the various little provinces which make up the island of 
Great Britain. Notwithstanding all the leveling influences of modern civilization, 
there is still enough of this diversity remaining to constitute a most interesting 
and even fascinating study, although, as the author says, old things are passing 
away, asin a great social dissolving view. The object of the author in this story 
bas been not so much to write a novel as to photograph a picture of the dissolving 
past before it quite disappears. We think he has succeeded in his purpose, and, at 
the same time, he has written a very interesting story, with a good deal of indi- 
viduality about it. The picture of the heroine is a beautiful one, and quite 
true to nature. England isrichin just such noble women as Honor Luxmore, 
The condition also of the sturdy yeoman farmer, removed by a long mark from the 
aristocrat, and yet distinctly and influentially a svcial feature in English life, is 
well delineated. It needs a residence of years in the country to find out these 
things. We doubt if the changes anticipated by the author will be so sweeping as 
he imagines. Some ancient landmarks will remain. Meanwhile we welcome the 
attempt to give permanency to these pen pictures by clothing them in the form of 
an entertaining story which every reader who begins it will read through to the 
end. 


‘* Thraldom” + appears to us rather a weak and pointless story told in a lively 
vein, yet sufficiently interesting, perhaps, to beguile away an hour on a railway 
journey. It is the story of a wooing which was almost spoiled by the machina- 
tions of a designing woman who had another bridal destination in view for the 
young lady. The scene and characters are English. 


A short Selection from Mr. Swinburne’s Poems+ will be welcomed by many 
*‘* Red Spider.’ A novel. ByS. Baring Gould. D. Appleton & Co. 


+” Thraldom.” A novel. By Julian Sturgis. D. Appleton & Co. 
¢ Select Poems. By Algernon Charles Swinburne. Worthington Co. 
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persons, and we have here a very neat book of two hundred and thirty pages, con- 
taining nearly forty pieces, brought together by the author himself and therefore 
presumably representing him as he would desire to be seen on a short acquaintance. 
This selection is free from some of the idiosyncracies of the poet which have been 
subjects for animadversion, but the peculiar style and rhythm are here, and the 
hidden meanings also, which are not easily divined by the superficial reader, and 
which compel some attention and study if they are to be understood. We agree 
with Mr. Stedman, that the distinguishing feature of this poet is his command 
over the unexpected resources of the English language, giving a power of expres- 
sion to it, and a charm that grows “pon one by reflection. Perhaps the most 
powerful and passion revealing of these selections is that entitled Iseult at Tin- 
tagel, from Tristam of Lyonese. Here are lines almost wholly of monosyllabic 
words that are full of pathos : 


Nay, Lord, I pray thee let him love not me, 


Love me not any more, nor like me die. 
* * - * 


Turn his heart from me, lest my love too lose 


Thee as I lose thee. 
. 7 * > 


Let me die rather, and only ; let me be 

Hated of him so he be loved of thee, 

Lord : for I would not have him with me there 
Out of thy light and leve in the unlit air, 

Out of thy sight in the unseen hell where I 

Go gladly, going alone, so then on high 

Lift up his : oul and love him. 


In “* My Lodger’s Legacy,”* while there is enough interest to while away two 
or three hours of time that might otherwise be wasted, it can hardly be said that 
there are any marks of creative or descriptive talent of a high order. The hero of 
the story, whose troubles are thus ventilated, is an English gentleman of good 
family, who marries a pretty and ambitious girl in an inferior station of life, and 
who, after twenty years of peaceful married life, discovers an intrigue between his 
wife and a young man belonging to her formersphere. The husband, not knowing 
to what degree of guilt his wife has fallen, but made desperate by his discovery, 
plans to take his enemy’s life. He is saved from the crime of murder by the 
death of the young man from another cause, but the circumstances of the case 
throw suspicion on the husband, who is tried for the crime of murder and 
acquitted. After this he settles the bulk of his property upon his wife and children 
and leaves them for ever, dying in his self-imposed exile. The story is sad 
enough to leave a good moral behind it. 


In the anonymous story of Agatha+ the purpose of the author seems to be 
the enforcement of the principle that sin is in itself and its consequences evil only, 
and can only be overcome by self sacrificing goodness. A young wife learns soon 
after her marriage that her husband had committed a grievous wrong against an- 
other woman. This is the shadow that falls upon what would otherwise have 
been a peaceful and prosperous home. The unhappy victim of the former attach- 
ment follows her seducer to New England—these were the days of the early settle- 


* My Lodger’s Legacy ; or, The History of a Recluse.’ Written by himself. Com- 
piled and arranged by Robert W.Hume. Funk & Wagnallis. 
+ * Agatha and the Shadow.” A novel. Roberts Bros. 
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ment—and makes matters very uncomfortable for the married pair. Her object 
is to induce the husband to leave his present wife and make good his early vows to 
herself by marriage. She is a Jewess, with strong traits of character and powers 
of fascination. Failing in this purpose she loses self-respect and sinks to the lowest 
depths of vice. The husband does not deny his guilt or attempt justification, 
though there appear to be some extenuating circumstances. He cleaves, however, 
to Agatha, who gives him her trust and sympathy. After his death the widow 
finds a long-sought opportunity of befriending the outcast and winning her back to 
virtue. The scene of the story is laid principally in the new colonies, and a good 
deal of the early history of the settlements is interwoven with the narrative, 
which is evidently founded on fact, and is in many respects a quaint and powerful 
story, with a sound moral underlying it. 


The thought of gathering together ina memorial volume* a number of tributes 
and testimonies from representative people of all schools and persuasions in mem- 
ory of Henry Ward Beecher was happily conceived and has been well carried cut. 
About a hundred such tributes have been thus brought together. We find the 
namesof Robert Collyer, Talmage, Swing, Cuyler, Ormiston, Hepworth, McGlynn, 
Lyman Abbott, Chadwick, Bartol, Frothingham, Gladden, 8. F. Smith, Adler, 
Eggleston, Schaff, Newman Hall, among theologians. The list is not a long 
one, and not as thoroughly representative as might have been expected, even 
after making all allowances for the peculiar position sustained by Mr. Beecher 
towards his brethren in the ministry. From the ranks of the laity we find such 
names as Dr. O. W. Holmes, General W. T. Sherman, Admiral D. D. Porter, 
Whittier, Fremont, Mrs. Garfield, ex-President Hayes, President Cleveland, Col. 
Robert G. Ingersoll, Geo. W. Childs, Boucicault, Pasteur, Henry Bergh, and 
many others. Most of these tributes are in a tone of unqualified admiration, and 
many of them contain anecdotes and reminiscences which have not been published 
elsewhere. Taken as a whole, the collection is remarkable, as showing the different 
points of view from which such a man and such a life has been regarded. 
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amination all over the United States and Canada, 


OLD COLD. 


In every household old-fashioned and 
worn jewelry and plate accumulate, be- 
coming *‘*food*? for burglars or petty 
thieves. 

If the readers of the Nortn American Review will get 
out their old gold, old silver, old jewelry, and send it by 
mail or express to me, we will send them by return mail a 
certified check for full value thereof. 


J. H. JOHNSTON, 
150 Bowery, Cor. Broome St., N. Y. 








REMINISCENCES 


OF 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 


BY DISTINGUISHED MEN OF HIS TIME, 
Collected and edited by 


ALLEN THORNDIKE RICE, 


A superb octavo. Portraits and other illustrations. 


PRICE, $4, CLOTH. 


“Itisaninteresting volume . . . . These Remi 
niseences have been written con amore, and therefore dis- 


| play all the freshness and vigor of heartfelt interest. The 
| introduction alone, by the editor: the fac simile of the 


first official paper from the State Department at Washing 
ton written by Seward to Charles Francis Adams, Minister 
to Great Britain, with corrections, emendations, and addi- 


|} tions by Mr Lincoln, ar> worth far more than the cost of 


the volume; and with the lapse of time will be regarded 
with ever increasing interest. . . . . This work 
should be in every household and library in the land. It 
is a well-known spring. from which a great, united coun 
try may drink in the spirit of patriotism as from a river, 
and which will arouse the love and enthusiasm of this peo- 
ple for the great simple figure and personality which re 
sulted in restoring the union of the Str‘es."—N. Y. 


Church Press. 


NORTH AMERICAN PUBLISHING CO., 
3 East 14th St., New York. 








NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW ADVERTISER. 


Albany Perforated Wrapping Paper Company, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Writing, Wrapping, Toilet, “ Anti-Rust,” and Medicated Papers. 
PRINCIPAL OFFICE, ALBANY, N. Y. 


Branch Offices: London, 


New York, is. BANY N CO ~ British Patent Perfor- 
CLI IITC TIO ated Paper Co 
Chicago, < Limited, 
bi i: a Banner Street, 
Boston. teste St. Lukes, E. C. 


OUR MEDICATED Manilla, White, & Colored 


PAPER PRICE REDUCED Wrapping Papers 


For sufferers from Hemor } 50% IN ROLiS. 


rhoids has proved a most 




















niieadiik cain the z THIS FIXTURE HEAVILY PLATED 
ccessful vehicle for emol t- } . . 
Hient and astringent reme 44 AND All Sizes and Weights, 
dies, affording a means of se ‘ ITT.RTT 

wring for chronie cases that F Four | 000 Sheet Ralls ANTI-RUST 
regular, persistent treatment, ] ] H 


Wrapping Paper 


without which the advice 
and remedies of the ablest BEST STANDARD BRAND FOR 


ge eerie em (NOT MEDICATED) BRIGHT GOODS. 


This paper, heavily charged 


with an ointment approved DELIVERED FREE Perfect Protection 


by the profession, offers a 


method of treatment free Auywhere in the Tnited States on aGaIner 
from the inconvenience and : f 
annoyance attending the use receipt 0 INJURY 
of « . mmedies. The itcl 
of rther remedies The it h ONE DOLLAR. iiiioee 
ing type of the disease quick- = une - 
ly yields to its influence DAMPN ESS. 
We submit a few extracts from the many letters we receive as to the value of our 
Medicated Paper. The originals may be seen at our office. 
$1 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. New York, April, 1885 
A. P. W. Parer Co. Your Medicated Paper has been used with most -~; 
Gest iewen: Your Medic ated Toilet Paper is useful in the fying result, Itis a splendid remedy and has my ung 
treatment of Anal diseases, allaying to a great extent the | ified indorsement. Please send two 1,00-sheet rolls. 
intense itching, is a remedy easily applied, and a trial is Prrresceou, Pa.. Aug. 7, 1887 
convincing of its merits. , ©. MD.. July 1, 1885 I inclose Postal Note for four rolls Medicated Paper, the 
F. M. Jonxson, M.D., July 1, aan best remedy we have ever found. 
: New Haven, Feb 1, 1} e Custos, lowa, Aug. 3, 1887 
It is a decided pleasure to ind an advertised article pos I have tried your Medicated Pa per, find it good, and 
sessing real merit I inclose $1 for a further supply inclose one dollar for further supply. 
a > New York, April 5, 1856. Arrc.e, Pixar Co., Arizona, June 14, 1887 
From a Prvstetan : I am much — with your sam Please send me ten rolls of your most excellent Medi 
ple of Medicated Paper. Please send me eight packages and cated Paper. . 
pocket case for $1 inclosed as ; - Gretna, Iowa, Aug 1, 1887 
. Lispon, D. T., April 30, 1886. I have suffered for years until relieved by your Medi- 
Your Medicated Paper fs a bonanza in my family ; hasre- | oto4 Paper, Inclosed find two dollars for more of it. 
ved two cases of long-standing. I inclose $1 for two 











Unrversrry, Miss., July 8, 1587 
Nonnistown, Pa., Dec. 15,1886. | [have had great benefit from your Medicated Paper 
\. P. W. Paper Co and inclose Postal Note for another roll 
Medicated Separia, Mo, July 15, 1887 
I inclose one dollar, for which please send me pocket 
| packages of your most exoeilent Medicated Paper 


Gentiemen : Having recommended your 
Paper to a number of my pstients suffering with Hemor 
rhoids, I find it of great benefit in ae venting the intense 
itching, and in some cases has made a permanent cure. | Demropouis. Ala., July 29, 1887 

Newsuren, May 17, 1886 I find vour Medicated Paper better than any I have ever 

My physician recommends your Medicated Paper, and | used. Send me one dollar's worth in small packages, as 

Linclose $1 for eight packets with pocket case, I carry it with me 
New Harrrorp, lowa, Aug 11, 1887. | Denver, Col., April 19, 1887 
We cannot do without your Medicated Paper. Send I have found your Medicated Paper superior to any 
two dollars’ worth at once, | I ever saw, and inclose one dollar for more of it 
POCKET PACKET oo 
PRICE PER ROLL OF 1,000 SHEETS SECUREL Y WRAPPED IN TIN FOIL |...) 
BRIGHT PACKETS AND NEAT POCKET CASE — 
TWO 1,000 SHEET ROLLS, AND NICKEL FIXTURE. oes 
Delivered Free, anywhere in the United States, on receipt of price. Address, 


Albany Perforated Wrapping Paper Co.— Albany, N. > 
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The best for the Complexion. A **balm for the Skin.” 
The most economical ; it wears to thinness of a wafer. 
Pears’ Soap is sold in every City in the World. 
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BROTHERS 


BANKERS 


23 and 25 Nassau Street, 
Corner of Cedar, NEW YOR 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
|MUNICIPAL and RAILROAD 20 


:  Pramenet a General Banking Busing 
MATCHLESS 
Allow Interest «n Daily Balances! 














PIANOS. " ect Drafts, Notes, Dividends an 


33 U N | O N S Q U A R E, in the United States and Car 


NEW YORK. AND INVITE CORRESPONDENCE. 


WE GIVE TO EVERYBODY WHO PUR-| ] 
CHASES A REMINGTON TYPEWRITER | *p a NX 3 k IR I, A} 
THE PRIVILEGE OF RETURNING IT - 
UNBROKEN WITHIN THIRTY DAYS, 2 Y ia k- | PE NS Q 
c. ©. D. FOR FULL PRICE PAID, IF “ 
NOT ABSOLUTELY SATISFACTORY IN : 
EVERY RESPECT. ARE THE BEST. 





Quill Action. 


No. @%, 
Strong & Darable 
REMINGTON : 7 


STANDARD TYPEWRITER 


Is the highest achievement in writing ma- 
chines. We Guarantee its Superiority. 





We also have the largest and finest stock of | 
| typewriter supplies in the world. 
Send for illustrated pamphlet and sample book Expert's Pen 


of our linen papers. a Card containing one of each of the abov 
ent for trial, postpaid, on receipt of 6 cts. in # 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, IVISON, BLAKEMAN & CO., 


839 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. "523 and 755 Broadway, New Yo 


ae 

















Arey & Provt, Parwrers, New Yor«. 





